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WEST INDIES—LATE ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


WE detest, we abhor Slavery.—Most joyfully shall we hail the 
day when the Spirit of Freedom may securely light upon the sultry 
islands of the Caribbean Seas, and hurl away the fetters of the negro, 
so disgraceful and so anomalous to the constitution and the feelings 
of this country. We thank Heaven, that it was not the error of the 
present generation,—that it was the cupidity of our ancestors which 
thus sullied our national honour, and fixed this sinister bar on our 
escutcheon. ‘The abolition of this inhuman traflic is a congratulatory 
proof of the general advancement which has taken place in the 
moral and religious feeling of the nation; and it is a proud boast 
that England was the first to come forward, and show to the world 
that she was willing to sacrifice her interests to the severe code of 
universal justice. 

But in our haste to make atonement, let us not forget that the 
same principle of universal justice must be adhered to; that our 
feelings must not propel us to throw more in either seale than may 
be required to keep them even. Let us also, like skilful physicians, 
recollect, that what in due proportions may be administered as a 
valuable remedy, and eventually restore to health, may by excess 
render the condition of the patient worse than it was before, and 
even be attended with dissolution. 

We have been led into this train of thought from a mature con- 
sideration of the Order in Council which has been sent out to the 
West Indies, with strict injunctions from the present Government 
that it be enforced; and with every good feeling towards His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, we are compelled to acknowledge that the enact- 
ment has been hasty and injudicious, 

One of its greatest faults is the tone in which it is written. An 
Order in Council implies the result of a conference between the 
King and those, who from experience and talent have been selected 
as most capable of advising him in cases of moment and importance. 
It is well known, that in any sudden alteration from established ar- 
rangements, it is scarcely possible to benefit one party without injury 
to another,—impossible to grant a boon in any shape, without the ad- 
vantages to be derived from that boon being wrested from those by 
whom they were previously enjoyed. Justice may, and often does, 
require that such alterations should be made; but when they are 
made, after having been argued in so grave an assembly, we expect 
the results, when made public, will bear the stamp of that moderation 
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and wisdom, so necessary in deciding between the contending in- 
terests for which they legislate, so important for the well — 
of the country. It is with pai we must acknowledge that such ts 
not the case with the Order in Council now before us: there Is a 
feeling of persecution running through every line ; there rs gs 
more adapted to an opponent than to an arbitrator; a hars _ o 
expression, which inclines us to believe that the detail has een 
entrusted to others ; and the Order resolved upon in Council, without 
that deliberation and due examination, to which, in justice to the 
Planters, it was entitled. 

If we remember well, Lord Althorp mentioned in the House 
something about a pledge—A pledge! to whom! Are we to sup- 
pose that it was given to Lord Goderich and his party, in return for 
their support of his administration ? It so, we must regret that his 
Lordship was led into such an error; and will only observe that such 
a pledge would be “ more honour'd in the breach than the ob- 
servance.”—If a pledge be required from a Minister, it can only be 
given to his country at large, to which he is responsible, and for 
which he legislates. A private or particular pledge is a public 
injustice. - 

During the present administration, every thing has been sacrificed 
to the great question of Reform: and, duly weighing the peculiar 
situation of His Majesty’s Ministers generally, we only accuse them 
of carelessness and precipitation : the party to whom the odium of 
this measure must be ascribed is my Lord Goderich, who, as it 
appears by his letter, in which he defends the clauses, evidently con- 
cocted this most valuable specimen of his talents for Colonial Legis- 
lation. It is not our inteution to wade through the 121 clauses of 
this Order in Council; we shall confine ourselves to a few general 
remarks upon its clauses, and upon the letter written by my Lord 
Goderich in their defence. 

It is singular that this reply to the objections raised by gentlemen 
at home, is addressed to the public functionaries abroad. When a man 
enters into a voluminous detail, he to a certain degree cross-examines 
himself; there are several parts of this letter which prove the truth of 
the above assertions, and we shall first quote a paragraph which ex- 
plains to us the versatility of his Lordship’s political career : he says, 
that for the arduous office of a legislator, ‘* it is still more requisite that 
the lawgiver should possess the habit of dealing with large practical 
questions, a freedom from local or personal prejudices, an absence 


trom all such personal interests as could warp his judgment, and a 

mind open to the admission of truth in whatever direction it may 
” 

come, 


Now, that his Lordship has his “ mind open to the admission 
of truth, in whatever direction it may come,” is clear from the un- 
deniable facts, that his Lordship was an Ultra-Tory—has since been 
a Canningite—and is now a partisan of a Whig Administration. 
Whether ** personal interests may have warped his judgment ” during 


this political veering round the compass, we cannot pretend to say; 
but his Lordship appe: 


the Government shop 


successively been placed in possession. 
have been, we know not: 


ars latterly to have become a sort of fixture in 
, taken at a valuation by the parties who have 
What this valuation may 
but this we do know, that, in our opinion, 
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his Lordship is much more to be dreaded as a friend than as ap 
enemy. 

In another part of this letter his Lordship observes: “ A gentle- 
man, who has passed his life on a plantation in the West Indies, or 
in the legal tribunals of those colonies, may know much respecting 
the state of Slavery, of which the most profound reasoners and the 
most practical statesmen in Europe are ignorant.” Yet, in the very 
face of this admission, his Lordship turned a deaf ear to the remon- 
strances made previous to the promulgation of the Order, by gentle- 
men of honour and unblemished character both in political and pri- 
vate life. We presume that, in so doing, it was his Lordship’s in- 
tention to prove his qualification as a legislator in that very neces- 
sary point—‘* a freedom from local or personal prejudices.” 

In all new arrangements, it is the duty of a legislator to ascertain 
whether the alterations proposed can be effected without risk ; and 
there is no greater proof of incapacity in a lawgiver, than to accu- 
mulate oppression upon those who already are under extreme suf- 
ferance. Although my Lord Goderich was fully aware of the neces- 
sitous state of the West-India Planters, at the time of the promulga- 
tion of his Order in Council, it is possible that many of our readers 
are not; we shall therefore state it in few words :— 

A ewt. of sugar, at an average, duty included, was worth 44s, 
Of these, 24s. are claimed by Government for duties; &s. 6d. in 
freight and charges for bringing it home; and the expense of manu- 
facture amounted to 15s, 10d. ; the total expenses and duties amounting 
therefore to 48s. 4d., while the price which it produced in the 
market was only 44s.; leaving the Planter minus 4s, 4d. for every 
ewt, of sugar which he manufactured.' We remember a story of an 
Irishman, whose lottery-ticket having turned up one of the lowest 
prizes, when he found that, notwithstanding he had gained a prize, 
he was out of pocket by the venture, observed, that it was lucky for 
him that it had not turned up a €20,000, or he should have been 
ruined, ‘The Planter’s condition at present is, in reality, as the sup- 
posed one of the Lrishman: the more sugar that he manufactures, 
the deeper is his property mortgaged, Yet, with these facts in their 
possession, it will hardly be credited that his Majesty’s Government, 
receiving millions of revenue from these Islands, have sent out an 
Order in Council to increase their expenses, and harass them more 
bitterly than before. 

The first clauses of this Order in Council relate to protectors and 
sub-protectors of slaves, whose expenses are to be provided for by 
the Colonies. This idea is evidently borrowed from the wisdom of 
the East, where the King of Oude, and other friendly rajahs, are 
provided with a portion of the Company’s troops, whose expenses 
they are obliged to pay: these, denominated ‘ guards of honour, 
watch his Majesty’s motions with all the caution and activity of a 
bailiff. Much as we approve of this system, as peculiarly adapted to 





! The sngar made in the Crown Colonies, to which this order applies, is of the 
lowest quality, and generally sells from 3s. to 5s. under the average. W hen the 
average was 48s. St. Lucia and Trinidad sugars sold from 43s. to 45s. By the Par- 
liamentary Papers, September, 1831, the average price of sugar, exclusive of duty 
per Gazette, for 12 months, was 24s. 10d. ; average cost of production on 32 estates, 
15s. 10d. ; freight and charges home, 8s. 6d,—besides expenses of sale, &c. &c, 
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the peace and welfare of the Colonies, we cannot -_ Sansa 
that great care must be taken in the selection ot these su = a. on: 
Should any of these intended shepherd-dogs turn out to rs ves, 

as they are provided with the power of entering the huts . t a i 
groes at all sos of the night, we are afraid that oe = “ on 
young female slaves may not be improved, although t “4 We - 
dants may probably be somewhat improved in colour? But per ere 
this has been no oversight on the part of his Lordship, who, at the 
time of its enactment, bore in mind the complaint of Mr. Buxton as 
to the decrease of the slave population. 

The above arrangement having been made, we presume, to his 
Lordship’s entire satisfaction, the Order next proceeds to reduce the 
value of property by a regulation as to the labour of the slaves; and 
here, at one sweep, property is diminished in value one-seventh, It 
is an undeniable tact, that, taking into consideration the expense of 
rearing when young, and of providing for them in old age, the labour 
of a slave is more expensive to the Planter than free labour in 
England: we will, however, take them as equal; viz. at 12s. per 
week. By this new enactment, independent of the forty days al- 
lowed to them for cultivating their provision-grounds, the slaves are 
further provided with fifty-two holidays in the year. These, at 2s. 
per diem, amount to £5 4s. for each slave per annum; so that an 
estate of 300 negroes is decreased in value more than £1500 per 
annum: and, be it observed, that this is a boon not requested by the 
negroes themselves, We presume that it is also intended as a boon 
to the Planters ; for, as we have already shown that they lose 4s. 4d. 
upon every ewt. of sugar which they manufacture, it is clear that the 
less labour they can command, the less sugar they can make: ergo, 
it must be considered as a source of profit to them. Still, this is 
an extraordinary state of competence, and certainly required the in- 
tervention of such a colonial legislator as my Lord Goderich, who, in 
one part of his letter, most justly observes: ‘* If it be indeed true, 
that they who have devoted much time in England to the study of 
this question are still ignorant of its bearings, that ignorance must be 
admitted to be incurable.” 

As a proof that his Lordship has devoted much of his valuable 
time to the question, we shall now refer to that part of the Order 
which provides for the food and clothing of the negroes. We have 
never dined with his Lordship, and are not therefore aware of his 
Lordship's gastronomic powers ; but we presume that he is a “ capi- 
tal feeder,” since he considers it necessary that the negroes should, 
besides various articles, be supplied with 56 Ibs. of yams per week. 
Eight pounds of farinaceous food per diem! The English sailor, 
who will do more work in a day than a negro will in seven, cannot 
consume | Ib., and is not allowed more. We know for a faet, that, 
since this Order has been promulgated, 8 Ibs. of yams were weighed 


ee ee 





' This is a supposititious objection ; 


who take such situations will be re 
rect in their morals. 
if the sal iry 


but let it be remembered, that those people 
‘ckless characters, and not likely to be very cor- 
lhe numbers required not permitting but a moderate salary : 


' is made sufficient to induce respectable people to undertake the 
office, the Colony must be ruined and abandoned. 


’ Itis a point of etiquette rigidly adhered to by the Plante 
negro huts, or interfere with their domestic privacy. 


rs, never to go into the 
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out at Trinidad, and the question put to a negro woman whether she 
could eat them in one day. Her indignant reply was, ‘“ Croyez- 
vous que je suis animal?” Now, if to this clause of the Order, his 
Lordship had added a rider, by which the protectors and sub-pro- 
tectors were bound to see that the negroes swallowed the whole of 
their allowance, the West-India question would be disposed of in a 
few days, either by general insurrection or general indigestion. 

There is another disadvantage in legislating at a distance of 4000 
miles, which is, that you do not always meet with the gratitude of 
those whom you intend to serve. This Order has pleased neither the 
proprietor nor the slave ; the latter preferring his own arrangement 
with his master, to the arrangements of my Lord Goderich, 

Thus, when the extent of his Lordship’s knowledge of colonial 
Jegislation induced him to enact that two pair of shoes should be 
supplied to men who never wear them, but use their toes as a secon- 
dary pair of hands, the slaves were so ungrateful or so unwise as to 
refuse them. 

Thus, when his Lordship, in his extreme solicitude, provided razors 
for men who have no beards, these sumptuary articles of luxury were 
rejected. We cannot help observing that this part of the Order was 
incomplete : to provide a man with a razor, without brush, soap, and 
Palmer’s strop, was to subject the poor man to torture. And even 
the females have not been satished with his Lordship’s gallantry ; 
they have rejected his ‘* bonnets,” and prefer exposing their com- 
plexions to the scorching rays of the torrid sun. 

We acknowledge the good intentions of his Lordship ; and should 
a revision of this Order be considered necessary, we take the liberty 
of suggesting that curling-irons for the woolly heads of the young 
negresses may be acceptable ; and further, that he has forgotten to 
clirect that several pair of skates should be provided at each planta- 
tion, in case of a severe frost. Shakspeare says :— 

Man, proud man, 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.— 

Whether the angels will condescend to weep at this Order in 
Council, we know not; but this we do know, that negroes have 
laughed at it—yes, the negroes at Trinidad, when it was read and ex- 
plained to them, laughed at it—said that it was absurd, and that 
they could not imagine how any one could be such a fool as to pro- 
pose such arrangements. Now, from these facts, we draw two 
corollaries: one is, that the negroes under the management of the 
Planters, are fast arriving at that state of civilization so much to be 
desired, and so indispensably necessary previous to their emancipa- 
tion: the other is, that there is more truth than was intended in his 
Lordship’s observation, which we will take the liberty to requote : 

‘« If it be indeed true, that those who have devoted much time in 
England to the study of this question are still ignorant of its bearings, 
that ignorance must be pronounced to be incurable.” 

We cannot dismiss his Lordship’s profound arguments without re- 
questing him to explain his meaning, when he asserts that what- 
ever property exists, or ever has existed, in the Colonies, 1s the 
direct fruit of the labour of slaves; and that this labour has never 
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received its due compensation, is matter of absolute certainty.” 
All labour is produced by coercion; that of a free country by the 
desire of gain, or the dread of starvation. If therefore his Lordship's 
argument is good in the West Indies, it must be equally good in this 
country. — this argument, every acre in England is the pro- 
perty of the lower classes, of whose labour it is the direct fruit; and 
thus the agrarian law of the operatives is recognised by my Lord 
Goderich, who, after having served his country as an Ultra-Tory, a 
Canningite, and a Whig, we presume intends to climax his political 
career by winding it up asa ‘* Radical.” 

In the observations upon the circular despatch of his Lordship, we 
find the following paragraph : 

‘¢ The subject, as represented by Mr. Canning himself, was taken 
out of the hands of persons irresponsible, prejudiced, and supposed to 
be implacable against the Colonies, solely with the view of placing 
it in the hands of Ministers, whose sense of duty would prompt them 
to consider the real difficulties of the question, and to avoid whatever 
was chargeable with danger or precipitation.” 

At this moment nothing more is demanded ; and no request can be 
more reasonable, The present Administration have not been able to 
obtain that knowledge so essential in all colonial legislation, and 
have been too contiding and too hasty in permitting this Order in 
Council to be promulgated. It is indeed one which may be said to 
bare the breast of the Planter, and stimulate the slave to stab him to 
the heart. It is one which cannot be acted upon; and every estate 
must be sacrificed to the penalties, if they should be enforced. It re- 
quires modification in every sense of the word, and we have formed 
a very wrong estimate of the justice and moderation of my Lords 
Grey, Althorp, and Howick, if such modification will not cheerfully 
be made. We acknowledge that the Planters have not always 
acted wisely ; they have shown a feeling of animosity,—a resistance 
against Government, which, in other hands, might have proved in- 
imical to themselves. Let them now show that they are ready to 
meet half-way; let them have to deal with manly and honourable 
people ; and we can see no reason why an amicable arrangement may 
not take place. The country cannot afford to lose her Colonies ; she 
cannot afford to compensate the Planter; she must therefore relieve 
them of the most obnoxious clauses in this Order, and in every other 
manner which sound discretion and wisdom may suggest. And, in 
performing this necessary task, let His Majesty’s Ministers keep in 
their remembrance the important legacy bequeathed to them by that 
highly-gifted statesman Mr. Canning, who, adverting to this topic, 
thus expressed himself in the assembly of the House of Commons : 

‘* If the condition of the Slave is to be improved, that improve- 
ment must be introduced through the medium of his master. The 
masters are the instruments, through whom and by whom you must 
act upon the Siave population ; and if by any proceedings of ours, 
we shall unhappily place between the Slave and his master the bar- 
rier of insurmountable hostility, we shall at once put an end to the 
best chance of emancipation, or even of amendment. Instead of dif- 
fusing gradually over those dark regions a pure and salutary light, 
we may at once kindle a flame, only to be quenched in blood.” 
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7 
PUBLIC OPINION—NEWSPAPERS. 


A vasT deal of deference appears to have been paid to public 
opinion in the recent debate in the Lords on the Reform Bill. Mr. 
W. A. Mackinnon, the member for Lymington, wrote a very able 
book upon the subject a year or two ago; but we do not recollect 
whether he informed us how we were to ascertain the expres- 
sion of public opinion upon any prominent political question. It 
appears to us that a very easy mode of satisfying our curiosity on 
this head has been pointed out by the disclosures made at the 
Stamp-Oflice respecting Newspapers. We refer to the papers laid 
before the House on the number of the Stamps. We are aware that 
some persons, for whose mistaken notions of things we, in common 
with society at large, entertain but little deference, may say that the 
circulation of Newspapers of the best character, as respects 
their literary conduct and political integrity, is no criterion of what 
we are inclined to believe it is—the unerring test. But let it be re- 
membered that the Creator has withheld intellectual superiority 
from no class of men: the noble and the plebeian are here upon an 
equality. The improvement of the mind too depends upon the indi- 
vidual. The unprovided, fortuneless, younger son of a nobleman is 
generally the man of the family who attains the highest intel- 
lectual distinction. The toil of the man of letters, and his habits of 
studying the subjects by which he expects to attain, if not distinction 
in the world, at least the comforts of existence,—the competi- 
tion he must meet, and the experience he must acquire,—give hima 
better insight into the state of political feeling among the people, into 
the nature of truth, and confer a power of exercising his judgment 
with an impartiality and justice, which an individual born and 
reared in aflluence, or among the order, can rarely attain. To such 
are confided, for the most part, the higher class of public journals, 
which are the records of public opinion, and which give to the 
world its sentiments and decisions. Such a powerful and admirably 
conducted newspaper as the ‘ Times,” for, example, standing the 
foremost of its brethren in a free and great empire, must convey 
back to the world, by its amount of circulation, among readers de- 
voted to its particular line of politics, the expression of their opinions. 
If it were not analogous in sentiment to its readers, they would reject 
it, and take a journal which was so. This would hold good 
with all, The sum of nine guineas a year is too great for the lowest 
of the population to dream of paying. Even a good portion of the 
most respectable people are obliged to content themselves with 
a weekly paper, who, but for the expense, would gladly take a daily 
one, and who are as well able to judge upon political subjects as 
those who can afford so to do. Public opinion is the expression of 
the aggregate of intellect among any free people upon public 
questions. It is the most impartial tribunal on earth, for it is 
the most unprejudiced. Its decisions are the result of the largest 
possible mass of common sense that can be brought to bear; its 
judgments therefore admit of no appeal. 

Public opinion is only known and acknowledged by free govern- 
ments. It is an infallible security in all their operations, a tower of 
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strength—an invincible guard around them. The will of the governed, 
at least in all free governments, should naturally be in unison 
with that of the ruling powers; at least the latter should to a 
great extent be guided by it. In Russia, Turkey, and other despotic 
and barbarous states, there is no such thing as Public Opinion, for a 
free press is necessary to its existence. Now, as we hear it one 
again and again, even by legislators who ought to be better informed, 
that the public care nothing about Reform, that Public Opinion is 
against it, and that liberal institutions and liberal principles are only 
advocated by a few factious agitators and ill-disposed restless persons ; 
we think these false statements may be brought to the test at once, 
by seeing what has been gained or lost by the different liberal and 
anti-liberal newspapers during the last ten years, in London alone. 
We conceive that no test is so good as this. Here is fact to meet 
assertion. Not the most impudent man in the world—not even John 
Wilson Croker, would assert that the ‘subscribers to the ‘Times 
are Ultra-Tories, and that those who take in the ‘‘ Morning Post” 
are Ultra- Liberals. 

Though the population of England and Wales since 1821 has in- 
creased from 14,072,322 to 16,253,494, this can have little to do 
with the point at issue, as we are not to presume that none but 
liberals were born or came of age since that year. We have now also 
to reckon the suffering of the country, the general poverty, or scar- 
city of money, as making rather against than for us, in the following 
statement, by which we shall see that the anti-liberal press has not 
increased, but has greatly retrograded, while the liberal press has 
advanced in no less a proportion than 5,573,504 out of 12,800,981. 
The entire anti-liberal circulation, at this moment, is not equal to 
the increase on the “ Times” alone in the last ten years! 








Liberal Papers. | 1821. 1850. 1831. Increase or Decrease. 
Times and Mail. 2,684,800] 3,499,986) 4,828 ,02512,143,225 stamps more 
Herald and E. Chronicle} 1,085,500) 2,510,500) 2,606,000}1 570,500 do. 
Globe and Traveller. 777 500} 957,000) 1,047,125] 269,625 do. 
eee a 170,000 7-47 ,0OO 957 OOO] 787 000 do. 
Morning Chronicle! 990,000 

Courier? . . . . | Tory 976,000} 1,037 ,000}1 ,037 ,000 do. 
Examiner (Weekly). 141,975 198, 4S) 229,581) 87,356 do. 
Sunday wees. 6 lt . not in being 491,000 908,000 17,000 do. 
Spectator . . . . .notin being 102,257 147,000) 44,745 do. 








Total} 3,799,775) 9,282,286) 11,559,481'5,956,449 increase. 








Morning Advertiser . 970,000! 1,157,783] 1,140,000] 17,785) less than 
Cobbett ie a ae 825 160,160 104,500) 55,6605 highest no. 
Ws ene 4 «a 4 u 506,500 220,000 197 000) 309,500 do. 





1.477 S25) 1,557,945) 1,441,500) 582,945 decrease. 


Total of Liberal Papers} 7,277,100] 10,820,231] 12,800,981'5,573,504 net increase. 

















' The number of stamps issued for this paper is concealed, being blended with 
those ordered for the Observer, Englishman, and Bell’s Life in London. The 
Standard, an anti-liberal paper in the same way, will balance the Chronicle in our 
estimate, We are sure this is helping out the latter, rather than against it, as the 
Chronicle circulates most, and that is liberal. 

*? In 1821, The Courier was a Tory Paper, therefore its circulation ought not to 
be included in the Liberal Papers for that year. In i830 it changed, after its old 
custom, and became liberal ; therefore, aclear gain accrues of 1,037,000 to the liberal 
cause by this paper in 1851, 
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Anti-Liberal. 1871, 1850, 1831. Decrease or Increase. 
ee + « =» « # « 1,594,500 ‘jy eery Liberal if 594,500 decrease 
pS 468 OO? 949 742 507 GOO) 160,402 do. 

Bell's Messenger... 522,700] 608,000) 489,000) 119,000 do. high. no, 
mee pw ce ces ee being S18 029) 287,000) SLO25) do. 


ps 


viata 202] 1,176,267! 1,085,600/1,905,497 decrease. 
| 


, ig pe =O ee eee 
Morning we a « «4 630,500 585,000) 684,500) 54,000 increase 
Albion . . . «. ¢ «notin being 9,950) = 241,950) 251,500 do. 


Standard! ..... 





630,500 594 950 925,790) 285,500 increase, 


Total Circulation| 3,215,702) 1,771.21 17) 2,009,35011. 6. 20, 127 net decrense. 


What is more, the Neutral Papers have all decreased, viz. : 














—s 














Neutrals. 1821. | 1830, 1851. Decrease. 
County Chronicle . . 296, SOO 170,500 1.57 500 69,000 
Mies « 2 sc 46 « tio being 277,200 254,500 42,700 
Farmers’ Journal. . . 155,000 108,500 O6 000 59,000 
Ledger (Daily) . . . 1:30,300) 574,000 452,318 121,682 high. no, 
Literary Gazette . . . 60,197 | 63,258 51,425 11,813 
Court Journal . . . Jnotin ecmae 142,500 150,000 12,500 





Here is a decrease of 316,695,—the greater part no doubt gone to 
the liberal journals. The readers of the papers neutral in polities 
can neither all have given up reading, nor become defunct. What 
then is the result of the whole of the preceding calculations, made 
sufficiently close to the truth for a proof of the state of public 
opinion? We have omitted, we believe, one or two publications of 
very recent date on the liberal side, having been established too near 
the present hour to afford the statement we wish to exhibit of the 
progress of liberal opinions. What then is the result? Why, that in 
1821, when ultraism was in its ‘ palmy state,” its journals circulated 
3,215,702 newspapers: in 1831, they had diminished 1,620,127, 
leaving them little more than 2,000,000. In 1821, the liberals cir- 
culated 7,277,100; in the year 1831, these had increased 5,573,504, 
making a total in circulation on the liberal side of 12,800, O81, or 
six times as many as those of the other party. Yet in 1821 the 
liberal side was only about double the anti-liberal: its circulation in 
1831 is sixfold greater. The anti-liberals have lost one-third of 
the readers they had ten years ago, or the difference between 
3,215,702 in 1821, and 2,009,350 in 1831. In twenty years more, 
at this rate, the journals of the party will be extinct! We recom- 
mend this statement to those Lords who so boldly assert that public 
Opinion is not in favour of Reform, and trust the ‘y will put the pro- 
per interpretation upon it. We do not see how they can evade the 
inference to be drawn from it. They dare not assert that the con- 
duct and reasoning of the anti-liberal papers is as superior to the 
liberal, as they imagine they themselves are to his Maje sty” s Minis- 
ters. Noone will compare the vapid ‘* Morning Post” with the 
energy of the ‘‘ Times,” or the foam and fury of the ‘* Standard” 
with the calm good sense of the ** Globe.” 
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ROYAL WITS AND COURT POETS. 


AMONGST the Sovereigns who have affected the character of 
wits, one is naturally led to consider Louis XIV. of France, Charles 
Il. of England, and Frederick of Prussia, as standing most 
prominent in the list. Yet, if we were to divest those illustrious 
personages of the adventitious aid of rank and other favouring cir- 
cumstances, we should find that their claims to the distinction were 
but of a doubtful nature. Louis XIV., if we may believe a cele- 
brated writer,! who had ample opportunities of studying his cha- 
racter, was not remarkable for the sterling wit of his sayings, nor 
had he any real title to genius and talent. Elegance and grace were 
peculiar gifts of nature most strikingly displayed in his every act ; 
and it is beyond question, that he owed his reputation as a wit, to his 
manner, rather than to the intrinsic merit of his sayings. Nor does 
it appear, that the patronage which he conferred on Boileau, Ra- 
cine, and other distinguished poets of his time, arose from a sincere 
love of art. It had its origin simply in a sort of personal vanity, 
which led him to cultivate every branch of excellence which might 
contribute to the splendour of his Court. The contempt with which 
for some trifling omission in etiquette he scrupled not to treat the 
celebrated tragic poet, will bear out this opinion; and one is no less 
surprised at the Patron’s misjudged arrogance, than at the servile 
pusillanimity of his protégé. It has been asserted, that Racine fell 
into a state of morbid melancholy, that affected his health, in con- 
sequence of the royal displeasure, and the neglect which arose there- 
trom.—Alas! for the sons of genius of past times! Things are 
strangely altered now; and most assuredly, neither Sir Walter Scott, 
Moore, nor any other distinguished literary character would suffer 
in their health from the effects of a royal frown ! 
rhe situation of Court Poets, however enviable it may appear at 
first sight, was always encumbered with a very lieavy responsibility. 

~The task of being brilliant and witty at the shortest notice, is not 
an easy one.—The Muses, like Fortune, are capricious females—ge- 
nius and talent, like the bodily frame, require repose in order to 
recover their wonted energy and vitality. Now the mischief is, 
that the precise moment of rest not being always ascertained, a royal 
patron might call on the Poet at the very time that his genius was 
asleep ;—then, again, the atmosphere of a Court is apt to corrupt 
that spirit of independence which ought to be the leading charac- 
teristic of genius. The Poet was obliged to applaud that, which his 
conscience told him was unworthy of praise, and to render to mere 
rank the tribute which was exacted on the plea of talent. Sin- 
cerity was totally out of the question—wits and literary men of all 
descriptions are at open war with that virtue; and certainly if the 
‘* unvarnished tale of truth” is unpalatable to a votary of the Muses 
in rags, how much more bitter must it be to the adept clad in royal 
robes! Voltaire flattered Frederick of Prussia in the most abject 
manner, and then ridiculed his pretensions to poetical talent in 
equally sarcastic terms. The master genius of Voltaire could not 








‘ See the excellent ‘* Mémoires du Duc de St. Simon.” 
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withstand the imposing aspect of a powerful sovereign, and the 
Monarch himself felt excessively hurt at the lampoons of the Poet. 
Yet Voltaire and Frederick, each in his w ay was considered one of 
the greatest men of their time! 

The Court of Charles LL. of England has been considered as the 
witty Court, par excellence. Several men distinguished by their ta- 
lents flourished at that time ; yet, the flowers of genius ‘grew sur- 
rounded by the rank weeds of vice and licentiousness, so that it is 
almost impossible to separate one from the other. All the wit—all 
the genius of that Court cannot compensate for the profligacy of 
Rochester, or the monstrous effrontery of Sedley. ‘This apart, we 
must admit that the ‘‘ merry Monarch ” had more just claims to the 
title of wit than Louis NLV. Charles e njoyed the society of men of 
talent ; he entered fully into the spirit of their sallies laughed with 
them, and occasionally stepped down from the altitudes of royalty to 
poetical companionship. It is true that his favours were not always 
dispensed with a judicious hand, nor did his patronage fall on the 
most deserving objects; but the dissipation in which he lived, more 
perhaps than inte ntional neglect, might be the reason of this over- 
sight. Charles, in conjunction with other royal wits to whom we 
have allude d, was passionately fond of the Drama. An immense 
quantity of plays was produced during his reign- —many of them of 
sterling merit, although pollute xd by the characteristic licentiousness of 
the times. We will not go into ‘the subject further than to observe, 
that a decided taste for the Spanish drama was then prevalent, both 
in England and France. Strange as it may sound to English ears, 
the plots, sometimes the incidents, and even the characters of the 
most approved old English plays were directly borrowed from the 
Spanish. Before this time Beaumont and Fletcher had already set 
the example, and the fashion continued during the reigns of C harles, 
James, and Anne, due allowance made for the intervals of political 
excitement and vicissitudes when literature and art were neglected 
in behalf of more engrossing objects. 

Charles IL. gave to his poets the subjects of many pieces. The 
comedy of ‘* Sir Courtly Nice,” by Crowne, is lite rally taken from 
the ‘“* No puede ser,” ‘* It cannot be,” (which is also its second 
English title,) one of the best comedies of Moreto.—Mrs. Centlivre’s 

Wonder ” is borrowed from the same author’s ‘* Tambien hay 
secreto en Muger.” It would be easy to multiply examples, but this 
would lead us too far from our present purpose; suflice it to say, 
that by a very natural transition we may, from the Court of Charles 
11., turn to that of Philip LV. of Spain ; a monarch who, more 
than any other of his royal brethren, lays just claim to the distine- 
tion of a poet and a wit. As comparatively little, generally nothing 
is known by the English public of the produce tions of this royal poe t 
—the men of genius that graced his Court—and the no less curious, 
than novel features of that Court, considered in a political light—we 
have presumed it would not be uninteresting to the reader to find 
himself introduced to those men, and the intellectual festivals for 
which the royal palace of the ‘* Buen Retiro” was once celebrated. 
We have therefore thought it expedient to make this portion of our 
subject the leading feature in this paper. 
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The name of Philip IV. of Spain is unfortunately, in an ——— 
point of view, connected with the decline of woe eh. ree ‘the 
power. The errors and mischief committed by the a Oo fe * 
preceding reign, were not likely to be remedied by the = ess 
gaiety and frivolity of that which followed. Hence, when the per 
of Philip LV. falls upon the stranger’s ear, it only creates pity “a 
disgust ; for he is prepared to regard that sovereign merely in the 
light of a sensual profligate—a weak prince governed by favourites— 
a king totally indifferent to the welfare and interests of his people. 
Yet, strange as it may appear, amidst these glaring faults Philip 
had redeeming points of the most brilliant character: he possessed 
a genius of no mean order—he was one of the best dramatic writers 
of his time, and has contributed many a gem to the rich store 
of poetry for which the Spanish stage is so distinguished. — ‘ 

There were many points of resemblance between Philip IV. and 
Charles II. They were alike remarkable for the looseness of their 
morals and love of intrigue: yet, Philip was more a debauchee en 
esprit, than a professed sensualist. He certainly patronised the arts 
—the Spanish school of painting stands greatly indebted for its chefs- 
d'wuvre to the liberal munificence of this sovereign; but of all the 
liberal arts, that which had more firmly taken possession of his 
soul was poetry, especially that portion of it which referred to the 
Drama. He was the personal friend of the most distinguished dra- 
matists of the day, many of whom he honoured with his intimacy, and 
admitted to the gay and splendid soirées for which the palace of the 
‘* Buen Retiro” was justly celebrated. 

As in speaking of the Spanish stage the English public in general 
are only acquainted with the names of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
it will not be irrelevant to present a rapid sketch of the dramatic 
wits of the reign of Philip, who stand also in the first rank of comic 
writers. The principal in this distinguished list were Montalvan, 
Rojas, Moreto, Tirso de Molina, and Ca®izares. We will speak of 
them individually. 

Don Luis Perez de Montalvan was a man of scholastic pursuits 
and high literary attainments; he was well versed in the classics, 
and, from the gravity of his character, his good taste and sound 
judgment, was held in the greatest estimation by the literati of the 
times: he produced many plays, amongst which the most remark- 
able are—‘* No hay contra un padre razon; and ‘ La Lindona 
de Gallicia.” The language of this writer is correct, full, and 
elegant ; his versitication smooth, although somewhat laboured ; and 
it is apparent that composition was to him a task, and not a mere 
pastime, as in the case of some other Spanish dramatists. 

Don Francisco de Rojas was in point of original genius superior 
to the preceding writer: some passages in his composition are stri- 
king for energy, and a certain warm and impassioned eloquence, 
which always told with the audience, and which is sure also to cap- 
tivate the attention of the reader. Rojas was a gentleman of fa- 
mily ; a man of strong passions—wilful and wayward ; perhaps, not 
unlike Alfieri in many traits of character, though distinguished from 
the Italian by a flow of genuine gaiety, which diversified his more 
stormy moods, Rojas was the intimate friend of Moreto, in con- 
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junction with whom he wrote several plays; indeed, these authors 
may be called the Beaumont and Fletcher of Spain. The dramas of 
Don Francisco Rojas are remarkable for the irregularity, as well as 
inequality of their plots, merits, and even language. Certainly they 
bear a strong impress of the temper and disposition of their writer, 
Sometimes you meet a passage of the ‘ true sublime ;” and scarcely 
have you had time to admire sufliciently its beauty, when your 
astonishment and disappointment are provoked by a sequel of ridi- 
culous bombast. Nevertheless, Rojas has enriched the stage with 
several sterling plays, independent of his joint-stock labours with his 
friend Moreto. The most celebrated of his pieces, is ‘* Garcia del 
Castaiar,” a beautiful composition—full of poetry, nature, and pa- 
thos; the language is of surpassing power, and some of the passages 
are quoted among the most perfect specimens of Spanish descriptive 
poetry. Ele was very partial to the ‘* Comedia heroyca,” but he 
likewise possessed a rich vein of humour, which is clearly perceptible 
in his comedy of ** Abre el Ojo,” (Open Your Eyes.) 

Don Agustin Moreto, the friend of the foregoing, may justly 
claim the title of the Spanish Molitre, as far as an inexhaustible 
fund of vis comica is concerned, He possessed the freely-flowing, 
dashing, laughing humour of Farquhar, combined with the sterling 
and prodigal wit of Congreve ; but the excessive use of those riches 
made him sometimes fatiguing and annoying. ‘The plots of his plays 
are ingenious, and full of striking situations; but it is in the rich 
humour of the dialogue, the brilliant sallies and characteristic lan- 
guage of the dramatis persone, that their chief merits consist. Mo- 
reto possessed an astonishing facility : it would appear that he wrote 
his comedies in a mood of mercurial excitement, and whilst half a 
dozen friends were cracking jokes and drinking wine around him, 
There is also an amusing air of hurry and coxcombry about his 
personages, which never fail to delight the audience. Action and 
bustle is the principal secret of dramatic success; and these ad- 
vantages our author possessed in no ordinary degree. Moreto was a 
consummate dandy : no man who merely observed his frivolity and 
coxcombical air, would suppose him a writer of so high a rank ; for, 
unfortunately, mankind are apt to draw conclusions from external 
appearances more than it is perhaps desirable. Moreto was seen 
always on the wing, dressed in the height of fashion, and lounging 
from one coflee-house to another,—frequenting the Court, the thea- 
tres, the Prado,—in fine, a worldly man, ardent in the pursuit of 
pleasure and excitement. Yet this being, so gay, careless, and 
apparently thoughtless,—occupied in riding, dancing, visiting, and 
making love,—has produced above two hundred plays, amongst 
which are some of the very best in the language; and one, ‘* El 
Desden con el Desden,”! is considered the standard comedy of the 
“spanish stage, as Sheridan’s ‘* School for Scandal” is that of the 
English. Although Moreto cannot lay claim to the sublimity, rich- 
ness of poetry, or the invention, elegance of style, and correctness of 
language, which distinguish the works of Lope de Vega and Calde- 
ron, he is their superior in the delineation of character, a keen per- 
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' This comedy was adapted and produced, with success, at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, some seasons back, under the title, we believe, of * Love's Victory. The 
author was Mr. Hyde. 
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ception of the ridiculous, and a rich fund of humour. The former 
were the greater poets; Moreto much the better dramatist. Amongst 
the vast quantity of this writer's productions, there are many—such 
as “ La Tia y la Sobrina” (‘* The Aunt and the Niece”), ‘* El 
Parecido en la Corte” (‘* Stranger at Court”), and others, which 
are continually acted in the Spanish theatres, and always with the 
same unabated success. Pass we now to the most singular men in 
our list. 

Tirso de Molina is a fictitious name. Under the auspices of this 
poetical cognomen, many compositions of sterling merit saw the light, 
whilst the real name of the author remained in cautious obscurity. 
But the description could not be long concealed ; the celebrity of 
the plays produced by Tirso de Molina naturally enough provoked a 
spirit of controversy as well as a desire to know the true author. 
it was soon discovered that his real name was Tellez, a friar of the 
order of Barefooted Franciscans. Tellez, no doubt, imagined that 
so worldly a pursuit as that of writing plays was in strange contra- 
diction with, and derogatory to his religious character. But there was 
another and far more powerful reason to induce him to preserve an 
incognito, and that was, the glaring, the shameful pruriency of his 
compositions ; indeed he may be justly considered the most free, not 
to say licentious, of all the Spanish dramatists. Every one of his 
plays is tainted by the poison of obscene passages, often scarcely 
with asuflicient attire to cover their loathsome nudity. Besides, all 
the dramas of the author turn upon the same subject; all his plots, 
characters, scenes, and incidents—nay his very jokes, similes, satire— 
in fine every component part of his pieces are conceived in the same 
spirit of objectionable pruriency. ‘This certainly is a serious draw- 
back on the fame of Tirso de Molina, whose wit is pungent, and 
whose general merits as a dramatist are considered in Spain as of the 
very highest order. 

Cajizares possessed some of the best qualities of a dramatic 
writer ; but unfortunately he flourished at a time when the genius of 
the stage already began to show symptoms of decline. Although we 
have classed him with the foregoing writers, he belongs more pro- 
perly to a subsequent period. Caiizares is the author of some of the 
best comedies called ‘* De Figuron ;” by which is understood those 
plays which depict the ridiculing manner and follies of character in 
a more farcical point of view. ‘ El Domine Lucas,” in which the 
absurdities of the parchment-proud gentry is ably satirized, is con- 
sidered one of his best compositions. ‘* Yo me entiendo y Dios me 
entiende ” also deserves praise, as indeed do many other pieces ; for 
no less than about a dozen still keep possession of the stage. But the 
style of this author is neither so elegant or so correct as that of his 
predecessors, and his plays are often disfigured by glaring instances 
of bad taste. Independent of these authors, there were many others 
who flourished about this time, and whose names are not unworthy 
of attention, such as Zamora, Coéllo, Mornoy, Velez, &c. &c. 

With regard to the merits of Philip IV. himself, we have already 
stated our very favourable opinion. He wrote many plays which 


met with very great success in the representation, and which in the 
perusal give the reader a flattering impression of the writer. The 
Poet-King thought it expedient to write his dramas anonymously ; 
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probably he considered that such an occupation was derogatory to 
his exalted station; or perhaps he wished to escape the adulations of 
slaves, and enjoy a triumph which rested only on the merits of his 
productions, and not on the adventitious aid of royalty. Thus it is 
supposed that a great number (if not all) of the dramas acted and 
published anonymously, and stated simply to be written by “un 
Ingenio de esta Corte, (a poet belonging to this Court,) are the real 
productions of the King: there is little doubt however that he was 
the author of the beautiful tragi-comedy entitled ‘* El Conde de 
Saxe.” Several of the old Spanish plays purport to have been writ- 
ten ‘‘ por tres Ingenios de esta Corte,” of which three poets it is 
supposed the King himself was one; the other two coadjutors, some 
ot the wits that graced the Court. Moreto is supposed to have con- 
tributed largely to these joint-stock productions ; and it is not unlikely 
that Montalvan, Rojas, and others, might lay claim to a share in 
the labours and merits. 
| have alluded above to the festivals held at the palace of the 
** Buen Ketiro,” and probably the reader will feel no objection to be 
translated in imagination to the scene. When L first beheld the 
‘* Buen Retiro,” my heart sank within me; for as the classic lite- 
rature of Spain, especially the dramatic portion of it, alludes so often 
to that palace, 1 had made up my mind to be astonished and grati- 
hed. 1 was miserably disappointed in my expectations. The gar- 
dens of the Retiro still remain in all their pristine beauty and glory, 
but the building itself does not give any very exalted idea of the 
architectural taste and skill of its founders. It is a large building, 
composed of four wings, and enclosing a square remarkable only for 
its total absence of elegance. But to this some may reply, that the 
building is in a dilapidated state, and that it is no longer the 
favourite retreat of royalty. This answer may or may not satisfy 
objections—and I leave it to the option of the reader. Lt is, however, 
no less true, that the palace was once the scene of renowned festivities 
—-the hot-house of genius, and a fostering temple of the liberal arts. 
Philip [V. was very fond of female society, which, together with 
his decided partiality to wits and dramatic poets, threw a charm 
over the fetes held at the palace, which have rendered them so cele- 
brated. The pleasures of the ball and sarao! were often diversified 
by another sort of entertainment, of a more intellectual order: such 
were the ‘‘ Justas Poeticas,” poetical engagements, if they may so be 
called; in which the wits of the Court made a trial of talent and 


skill. In these ‘* Improvisazioni ” the ladies were constituted 
judges. Sonnets, songs, madrigals, and other short pieces of poetry, 


were improvised, One of the poets supplied the first line, another 
the second, and so on, until the sonnet was completed, At other 
times the ladies gave the theme of the composition, and each one of 
the competitors strove to distinguish himself in the contest. But by 
far the most arduous and interesting of all these trials was the extem- 
poraneous composition and acting of short dramatic pieces, . A sub- 
ject was given—parts immediately allotted—and the performance 
began, no one having the remotest idea what was to be said. This 
was indeed an exceedingty difhcult task, as the dialogue was carried 
on in verse ; for although the Spanish language lends itself in a high 
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degree to the purposes of poetry, yet when we consider that not a 
moment was allowed for reflexion, it must fill one with surprise that 
any thing worthy of the least praise could be produced under such 
arduous disadvantages. It is true that our modern ‘* improvisatori” 
have achieved wonders in this line, and Sgricci’s tragedies have 
merited very high encomiums. But it is evident that the emprovising 
of one person “is a far less difficult undertaking than the same task 
when performed by different men, These performances, asit may be 
easily supposed, gave rise to a thousand pleasant sayings and curious 
incidents—many anecdotes are recorded in the MS. papers belonging 
to the times; we will relate one as serving to illustrate our subject, 
and to give a true idea of the mixture of levity and sense, profaneness 
and wit, which rendered that period so renowned in the world of 
Spanish literature. : 

On a certain occasion Philip LV. proposed that an auto or mystic 
drama should be improvised ; every one suggested the most difficult 
subject he could imagine, till at length the conclave of wits decided 
onthe ‘* Creation’? as the one presenting the greatest difficulties to 
surmount. The principal part, that of the ‘* Creator,” was assigned 
to Moreto, who was acknowledged the first amongst the assembled 
poets, and whose readiness of wit and language was universally ad- 
mitted. The King himself undertook to personate Adam, Rojas the 
serpent, and so on. 

The King opened the play with a speech, describing the unbounded 
favours which he owed to his Creator, and expressive of his gratitude 
for the happiness he enjoyed. Philip finding himself inspired, pro- 
ceeded in an interminable harangue, speaking of the wonders of the 
creation, the charms of Paradise, the loveliness of Eve, &c. &c. The 
versifying powers of the Royal Poet became at length very tedious to 
the audience ; but of course the respect due to the Monarch induced 
the flattering courtiers to applaud the long-winded speech of father 
Adam, when they fairly wished him to thed—! Meantime Moreto, 
who was seated on a throne, surrounded with pages personating as 
many angels, preserved a deep silence, and appeared plunged in a 
profound reverie. The King observing his thoughtful mood, con- 
cluded that he was not paying attention, and that it was a capital 
opportunity to take him unawares. He accordingly, finishing his 
long harangue very abruptly, turned to Moreto and exclaimed, 

‘** Y tu que piensas, Seior, 
En este grave momento ?” 
Which may be translated, 
And thou, O Lord! what art thou thinking about 
In this very important moment? 
To which question Moreto, without a moment’s hesitation, replied— 
** Que el haber criado, siento 
Un hombre tan hablador!” 
Videlicet— 
That I regret having made 
So ve -y talkative a man! 


his repartee produced universal laughter, in which the King him- 


himself joined heartily ; but it was impossible to proceed with the 
performance. T. dE T. 
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DENNIS READY ;—A TALE OF THE KINGDOM OF KERRY. 
BY SIMON O'DRISCOLL, ESQ. 


Ir was in the autumn of 1826, unless my memory deceives me, 
towards the middle of September, that certain matters of business, 
with which the reader has no concern, carried me into the 
ancient kingdom of Kerry. 1 was obliged on that occasion to cross 
the Doghetly Mountains, a region famous at once for producing the 
best slates in all Ireland, and for the many miracles and wonders 
which have been wrought there ; and, being ignorant of my way, | 
applied to mine host of the Pig and Whistle to supply me with a 
guide. Mr. Murphy Delany, tor so was mine host called, made no 
de lay in acceding to my wishes. Hle introduced to my acquaintance 
a personage not less illustrious than Paddy O'Sullivan from Busha- 
nan, a near relative of the late Murtough, the most. illustrious 
of his race, who, notwithstanding his ancient descent, and the import- 
ance which he himself justly attached to it, agreed to favour me with 
his company during the day for the value of five-pence. 

We had not proceeded far upon our journey, When my new ac- 
quaintance, to whom silence appeared to be the most painful of all 
conditions. began, by various hints and observations, to make me 
aware that lL hed no common man for my companion. — Tle 
quoted Virgil and Horace, pointed out several spots on the hill-side 
which the ‘* good people ” were in the habit of frequenting, and 
seemed well disposed, in a variety of ways, to impress me with a 
sense of his superior knowledge, both of the writings of the an- 
cients, and the transactions of bei ‘ings superior even to them. As I 
make it a rule whenever L am aheos ad on such excursions to give my 
comrade his full swing, | encouraged O'Sullivan to follow the bent of 
his own humours; and ce rtainly no man ever possessed a memory 
better stored, or a more flowing and remarkable eloquence. Of the 
traditions of O’Shane, the last of the giants, and his squabbles with 
St. Patrick’s housekeeper, there seemed to be no end, as well as of 
other tales relating to matters too precious to be rehearsed beyond the 
precincts of the real kingdom of Ke ary. But there was one of his 
narratives which, as it was delivered with a degree of ene rgy even 
more than ordinarily striking, made a very deep impression on my 
mind. 1 propose, on the present occasion, to give that story, as 
nearly as I can recollect, in the very words of my informant; at all 
events, the reader may rely upon it that with the facts, for such they 
are, | shall take no libe ty, because I entertain an insuperable ob- 


jection to the practice, now so prevalent, of mingling truth and fiction 


so completely that the most acute reader in the world finds it very 


diflicult to se parate the one from the other. 
SIMON O'DRISCOLL. 





Towards the latter end of October, in the year , Dennis 
Ready, a dacent man, and well respecte “lin his own neighbourhood, 
had occasion to pass along the side of the Hungry Hill. The sun 
had gone down some time, and the glimmering of twilight was fast 
departing, but a full harvest-moon shone so brightly that Dennis did 
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not value the loss of the daylight a jot. He trudged on, whistling 
as he went, and crossing himself from time to time, as he ought to do, 
when, all at once, his foot struck against a large stone, and he stum- 
bled. Dennis did not fall, but plunged headlong onwards, as it 
dragged, or forced out of his place by some invisible power, till he 
found himself in the mouth of a pit or cavern, in the side of the 
mountain. Even here, however, he never lost his footing, but stood 
bolt upright, he scarcely knew how, in an underground doorway, 
which led into an apartment of spacious dimensions beyond. Den- 
nis looked through the aperture, and beheld a sight which made 
him rub his eyes twice before he could believe them. Twelve wo- 
men, remarkable neither for youth nor beauty, were seated round a 
table, on which was placed an excellent supper. A large fire, which 
blazed upon the hearth, shed a strong light through the room, and 
beside it sat a huge and hideous monkey of the blue-faced tribe, 
roasting cockles. Dennis wasa stout-hearted man, and though as- 
tonished, as well became him, suffered nothing at all from fear. He 
remained stationary for a few moments without attracting any notice 
from the company ; but at last, impelled by what influence he was 
never able to say, he exclaimed, ‘* Peace be here,” and stepped for- 
ward. Ina moment the whole company rose, and cried, with one 
voice, ** A grand welcome to Dennis Ready.” Room was made 
for him at the table; he took his seat with the best grace possible, 
and was soon as busy on his own account as the native gallantry of 
an [rishman, thrown among many ladies, would allow. 

After eating largely of the dishes that were placed before him, 
Dennis began to experience another want, and looked round, natu- 
rally enough, among so much solid food, for a drop of drink ; but the 
devil a drop was there. Nota noggin nor a horn of any kind stood 
upon the table; and there were neither shelves nor cupboards 
against the walls, where they might be hid. Dennis was sorely 
puzzled at this, for his necessities were urgent; so, after a pause of 
some minutes, he ventured to hint that he might be wrong, but that, 
to his fancy, the value of the supper would be greatly increased by a 
few pots of Bramister’s Brown, or any other such genteel beverage. 
Upon this, one of the ladies exclaimed aloud, * Is it drink you want, 
Dennis Ready?” and bursting into a violent fit of laughter, was 
immediately joined by her companions. The ladies roared and 
giggled, and the very ape, taking up the chorus, chattered and 
grinned in a manner quite inexplicable, though it satisfied Dennis 
that the monkey saw some joke in the matter, which, for the life of 
him, he could not discover. At last, the woman who spoke first, 
commanding herself, went on to say, ‘* Is it drink you want, Dennis 
Ready ? Small blame to you after the supper you have made.” 
Dennis thought that the latter allusion was at least not very deli- 
cate ; but he had no time to put in a word, ere the whole party 
again laughed loud and long, while the ape stood upon his hind legs, 
and jabbered and mouthed as if the devil were in him. Still no 
drink came ; and Dennis, though sensible that he stood in rather a 
comical situation, saw that it was not for the likes of him (putting 
sood manners out of the question) to be asking for what his enter- 
falners showed no inclination to supply. He accordingly held his 
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peace, though he would have given at that moment thrice its value 
for two quarts of any kind of real wetting drink. 

At last the supper ended, and the women, who had been hitherto 
so chatty and frolicsome, became all at once as grave as judges, 
Dennis, who knew no better, and reckoned of their gizzards by the 
state of his own, supposed that it was the want of drink that ailed 
them, and was about to renew the subject, when the eldest of the party 
rose, and said softly, ‘* Sisters, ’tis time.” She then walked toa 
corner of the room, where a number of caps and poles were lying, 
when, putting a cap on her head, and taking a pole in her Bane, she 
steuck the ground, and exclaimed, ‘ Hey, cap and away!” In an 
instant she vanished. ‘* By de powers,” cried Dennis, somewhat 
startled at this ; but he checked himself immediately, and put on the 
look of a person (as well at least as he could) who had seen nothing 
out of the common way. Nevertheless the expression which Den- 
nis had dropped, seemed to have, communicated a shock to his fair 
companions, who made it manifest, by the expression of their coun- 
tenances, that they could not abide swearing. 

A short pause now ensued, when up rose another of the sisters, who, 
putting on a cap, and taking a pole in her hand, went through the 
same ceremony as the first. — also vanished, after uttering the 
words ‘* Hey, cap and away!” as did the whole except one, the 

youngest, as it seemed to Dennis, the best looking of the bevy, who 
lingere d as if unwilling to lose the good company of Dennis. But 
even she proceeded at last to the corner, where, after the cap was on 
her head, and the pole in her hand, she threw many a melancholy 
look back upon the place where Dennis was sitting. ‘* Now what in 
all the earth,” thought Dennis, “ is the cratur standing dilly-dally 
tor, looking at me, instead of following her mates? Does she fancy 
that a Christian man, well come, and of good character, like myself, 
would have any thing to say to the likes of her?” But the never a 
word of all this escaped Dennis’s lips. On the contrary, he was as 
civil and well-bred like, as could be; and stood bowing and kissing 
his hand all the time the lady was adjusting her cap and poising her 
pole. At last the lady was ready for her journey; when, laying 
her hand on her bosom, and heaving a deep sigh, she looked at Den- 
nis, as much as to say, ‘‘ I make my last appeal ,—-won’t you really ?” 
—but Dennis could not be melted. He made a very low bow, 
placed his hand upon his heart, and seemed to say, ‘* I protest, Ma- 
dam, L would do any thing to oblige you, but | am very sorry- _ 
fle was interrupted here in his meditations, for, while his a 
was yet incomplete, he heard the pole struck with violence on the 
ground, and the words ** Hey, cap and away!” pronounced in an 
angry tone. When he lifted his head, she was gone. 

‘A good journey to you!” said Dennis aloud, when, on looking 
round, he saw himself alone with the ape. But the monkey no 
sooner found that the ladies were departed, than he began to ‘take 
great airs upon himself. He knocked the tables and seats about 
with mighty violence, exactly as the housemaid does at an inn 
when a feast is over; till Dennis, who felt himself in the way, as 
indeed he was, cast his eyes about in search of the door by which to 
retire. Judge of his dismay, when, after a long and anxious search, 
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he became aware that there was no aperture whatever to the cave, 
There he was, shut up by four well-built brick-and-mortar walls, with 
a roof of the same materials over head, and the devil a door, or 
window, or even chimney, to be seen. 

All this while the fire blazed brighter and brighter, the room 
grew hotter and hotter, and the monkey became more and more ob- 
streperous, kicking and cufling poor Dennis, and knocking him about 
as if he had been a three-legged stool and no Christian, ‘* Now 1 
am in anice way,” says Dennis to himself, for his throat was b 
this time as dry as a bone, and he would have given the world for a 
drop of drink.“ And why don’t you, my duck of thunder, said 
the great ape, in a hoarse cracked voice,—‘* why don t you be off with 
the rest, and get some drink after your supper, instead of staying 
here in other people's way, and hindering them in their lawful busi- 
ness.” —‘* Now,” says Dennis again to himself, ‘¢ this beats cock- 
fighting. The ape talks like a Christian, and he knows that Tam 
thirsty, though L never told him so.”—** Tell me so, you sou of a 
sow's dam!” said the ape, replying to Dennis's thoughts, for never a 
word had he spoken, ‘* And why the devil need you tell me you 
are thirsty? Didn't L see you, at the end of your supper, eat up 
the whole of a gizzard and mitre of a turkey, that I myself devilled 
with my own hands as hot as mustard and pepper, curry and capsi- 
cums, could make them. Och, a red-herring was a joke to them!” 
—~** Well,” thought Dennis, ** he talks common sense any how ;” 
and, looking round, he saw that a cap and pole were still left in the 
corner. 

I have mentioned already that Dennis was a bold man, and on the 
present occasion his courage did not forsake him. He seized the cap 
and pole, and thinking to himself that any thing was better than to 
be bullied by a great baste of a monkey, and then burned alive to a 
cinder within the bowels of the earth, he put on the first, struck the 
ground with the last, and exclaimed, ‘“* Hey, cap and away!” At 
that moment, Dennis felt as if his corns were shooting, a twitch of 
megrim passed from ear to ear, and a slight shock ran through his 
frame ; he closed his eyes, and when he opened them again, where 
in all the world do you think that he found himself, but in the cellar 
of some gentleman, in a grand part of London called Wapping ! 
And who do you think were there before him, but the identical 
twelve ladies with whom he had supped ! 

The moment Dennis made his appearance among them, up rose 
all the twelve, and there was another ‘* Grand welcome to Dennis 
Ready t” ** So, Dennis, you are come at last,” said the oldest-look- 
ing of the party.—** You may say that,” answered Dennis; ‘* and 
the devil such a come did I ever come before.”—** That’s neither 
here nor there,” says the lady; ‘* but would you taste a drop of 
drink, Dennis ?”—** Could a pig grunt ?” answered Dennis ; —* it 
would be bad liquor that I would refuse this night any how.” At 
this all the ladies giggled ; and one of them handed Dennis a stoup 
of light wine, which he, being no man to make two bites of a cherry, 
drained off at a draught. 

_ It would be long to tell how Dennis enjoyed himself in his new 
situation and among his old acquaintances. They had none of them 
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seats to sit upon, nor a table to hold their noggins, but sat in a circle 
upon the floor, and handed about a sort of wooden stoup, hooped 
with withes, The youngest of the ladies, who acted as butler, 

kept drawing wine for the rest, sometimes from the cask, sometimes 
out of bottles, as hi appened to suit their fancy, till before long there 
was not a corner in the cellar, and it was both roomy and well 
stocked, which had not ¢ cutribete d its share to the entertainment of 
the company. Meanwhile, Dennis became e very moment more and 
more at his ease. He told his best stories, at which the ladies 
laughed heartily, and was petted and caressed, as one man among 
so many women is apt to be; yet his mind, at times, misgave him, 

and for the soul of him he could not he ‘Ip suspecting that the pe ale 
of laughter that shook the roof were as often at the expense of the 
story-teller as of the story. Now every body knows, (that is to say, 

every body who has heen laughed at against his will,) that such 
suspicions by no means sharpen the wit ; indeed, Dennis felt so 
dashed, as often as the idea occurred to him, that some of his wittiest 
things had well nigh been spoiled. 

Things had proceeded thus for some hours, and Dennis drank so 
much, that it might have excited surprise in any other company how 
he could contain it all without getting stupid. The truth, however, 
is, that he had undergone that night so much excitement, that 
liquor could exert no power over him; or perhaps it would have been 
unreasonable to expect that a man accustomed, as he was, to toss 
off, without winking, two or three gills of dry potheen, would, under 
any circumstances, be affected by a potation so thin as wine. Be 
this, however, as it may, Dennis began by degrees to express a 
longing for something more cordial than Burgundy. Iie spoke of 
its lyi ing cold on his stomach, muttered something about the necessity 
of correcting it with whisky, and became peevish when the lady 
butler assured him that no such liquor was to be had. At last, she 
handed to him a measure of white brandy, containing about thre Ty 
gills, which Dennis cleared off before he could tell exactly what he 
was about; after which his memory failed him, and he saw no 
more, 

There is a great deal of obscurity attaching to the transactions 
which followed upon this draught of brandy. Dennis says, that he 
retains no distinct recollection of any thing further, than that he lay 
hali-buried in saw-dust, with his head resting on a hamper ; 
while the ladies, grasping their caps and poles, disappe vared as they 
had formerly done from the cave in Hunet ry Hill. Why he did not 
follow their example, he has never thought it necessary to state ; but 
that some circumstances detained him where he was, Is certain. 

Atan early hour next morning, the owner of the ce ‘lar discovered 
that his premises had been entered, and a vast quantity of liquor 
consumed. A search being instituted, Dennis was found fast asleep 
among a heap of empty bottles, and, even when rouse “dl, far from being 
as sober as became a gentleman in his situation. He was charged 
w ith bei ‘ing concerned in the robbery ; and though he roared out ** Mur- 
der” lustily, and swore that he was as innocent as the child unborn, 
neither ge ‘ntleman nor constables, nor any other body, would believe 
him. Away he went, first to jail, and afterwards to trial, where 
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appearances, to say the truth, were strongly against him. The par- 
ties who found him in the cellar deposed to the fact, as well as toa 
mighty consumption of liquor ; and the judge, who seems by the way 
to have been the late Recorder, Sir John Sylvester, had nothing to 
do but to ask Dennis what he could say for himself. ‘* Is it what 
I have got to say for myself, that your honourable lordship means - 

lied Dennis. “ I have a deal to say: if ever an ill-used man 
stood before your honour, he was nothing to Dennis Ready, for | 
never went into the cellar; I was only found there, and I never 
took the wine, they only gave it to me, after feeding me with salt 
victuals till the best saint in the calendar would have drank, if he 
had had drink offered to him, and been as thirsty as 1 was.” It 
was surmised by the court that Dennis was crazy. ‘‘ I have had 
enough to drive me crazy,” said Dennis; ‘ but L’ll tell your 
honourable lordship all about it:” and he proceeded to narrate how 
he was walking alongside of Hungry Hill, how he stumbled over a 
stone, how he got into the cavern, how the twelve women gave him 
‘‘a grand welcome,” how he ate his supper, how the women 
vanished, how the ape knocked him about, how he took the cap and 
pole, how he found himself in the cellar, how thirsty he was, how 
they offered him drink, how he drank it, and how he was found fast 
asleep, and thinking no harm next morning. 

Many strange tales have been told in the place in which Den- 
nis had now the honour to stand; but this of his threw all others 
into the shade. ‘* And pray, my good man,” said the judge, 
** what have you done with your cap and pole ?”’—* The devil a 
know I know,” said Dennis; ‘‘ but my belief is, that if I had that 
cap and pole, | should be able to show your honourable lordship 
that Dennis Ready is an honest man.” The constable, who took 
Dennis into custody, here stated, that he had found in the cellar a 
long pole, and an old outlandish-looking cap, both of which were 
now in court. ‘* Would your honour’s glory please to condescend,” 
said Dennis, his eyes beaming with delight, ‘‘ just to tell that honest 
man to hand me that cap and pole.” They were given to him ac- 
cordingly ; and he had no sooner laid hand on them, than he full 
satisfied both judge and jury that he had spoken nothing but God's 
truth. Putting the cap on his head, and striking the ground with 
the pole, he shouted, «* Hey, cap and away!” and immediately 
disappeared, leaving all parties filled with amazement. 

The words were no sooner out of Dennis’s mouth, than he found 
himself once more clambering the side of Hungry Hill, at the iden- 
tical spot where he had stumbled over the stone, and at the ver 
same hour in the evening. That he was really himself (a matter 
which at first he somewhat doubted) was proved by the fact, that, 

crease in his stocking bad given some 
uneasiness to a soft corn on the third toe of his left-foot ; and now, 
immediately on his return from the Old Bailey, he experienced the 
same desire that he had felt then, to sit down and arrange that 


portion of his apparel. But he never can forget the adventures of 


the night ; and, ‘‘ your honour may rely upon i i 
; ‘Sie v rely it, that it be all as true 
as the Mass- Book.” igre ° 
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THE LORDS AND THE REFORM BILL. 


WE have been agreeably surprised at the debates on the Reform 
Bill in the House of Lords, from several causes; and from none more 
than the display of talent exhibited on both sides. Greater in- 
genuity is often shown in defending a bad cause, than in sustaining a 
good one; and we were much pleased to see that the system of 
hereditary legislation was not quite so fatal to intellectual quali- 
fications, as some would lead us to suppose. Inno age of the House 
was there a greater aggregate of forensic skill displayed ; and in this 
respect we make no reference to party. When, however, we come 
to the analyzation of the arguments used, and inquire how far the 
were sound or specious, we are compelled to a very difficult sennd. 
We see that some Noble Lords argue as if the people of England, 
and even the House of Commons, were wholly unable to reach 
that lofty height, in the comprehension of a very simple question 
with which they themselves are in their own eyes so exclusively and, 
we must presume, marvellously endowed. From our praises, how- 
ever, we must except the Law lords, (and we are sorry to note there 
are four in the House,) saving the Lord Chancellor; and we say 
this from no party feeling, for few Jawyers ever make a figure in the 
senate. Inthe present case Lord W ynford, the most prolix of the 
four on the opposition side, who addressed the House, set out 
by asserting he would prove that upon which he concluded his 
speech, without adducing a shadow of valid testimony. His 
Lordship’s attempt to make the ‘* worse appear the better reason” 
might have succeeded in the Court of Common Pleas, but was 
not, speaking argumentatively, worthy the House of Lords, 
though, compared with his Lordship’s former addresses elsewhere, it 
was temperance itself. Lord Eldon was inferior to Lord W ynford : 
he apostrophized the glorious old Constitution, William IIT., the 
French Revolution, borough property, and concluded by asserting 
that the people of England under the old system were the happiest on 
‘‘God’s earth,” he being ‘their trustee.” Lord Tenterden, for 
whom on the Bench every one feels so high a respect, was equally 
inferior in his declamatory address; and his Lordship concluded in 
these words :—‘* Never will I enter the doors of this House after it 
has become the phantom of its departed greatness!” We are in- 
clined to think, judging from his Lordship’s arguments, the House 
would be no loser by such an event. Lastly, we had Lord Lyndhurst, 
respecting whom, out of charity, we are silent. His Lordship is 
the only man in England whose character can suffer nothing by any 
political conduct, or speech, of his own. 

After an opening address of considerable length by Lord Grey, in 
which his Lordship recapitulated the arguments of Ministers in sup- 
port of the Bill, Lord Ellenborough, in a speech of much more ability 
than we were inclined to give him credit for, moved that the Bill be 
read that day six months. Lord Melbourne replied. The Bishop 
of Durham then attacked the Bill, but said nothing worthy of record 
against it. Several noblemen followed on both sides; Lords Had- 
dington and Gage speaking in its support, though both had voted 
against the last Bill, being convinced by observation that to oppose the 
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torrent would be mischievous to the country. Before the debate 
commenced, the Duke of Buckingham gave notice of per el 
tion to bring in a Bill for Reform after the Easter recess : us 
notice, asan admission that Reform is needful, it may be well to put 
on record ; but surely the noble Duke is not so obtuse as to think he 
can now deceive the country by such a measure. Had East Retford 
been disfranchised, and had the Duke's plan been brought in a little 
time afterwards, the present Bill would not have had an existence ; 
but now, at the eleventh hour, so palpably driven to their shifts as the 
Opposition are, to let the people of England sound their a as-a 8 
and spy into their deceit, 1s ‘* too bad. he Duke knows ittle o 

human nature, and less of the people of England, it he imagines 
they cannot see through his scheme, or dreams they will retrograde 
in their demands, that his Grace may keep St. Mawes, or Bucking- 
ham, in statu quo. a ‘h 

The best speaker on the Duke of W ellington s position—that the 
present mode of returning members to Parliament is the best of all 
possible modes, and that no reform is necessary, was Lord Mans- 
field. We like his Lordship’s opposition ; it 1s comprehensible, 
straightforward, and manly. His speech, as reported, carries con- 
viction to the mind that the speaker says what he believes; that his 
objections are sincere; and that he really thinks, having weighed the 
question on both sides, he is right. There is a satisfaction in having 
such a foe. How different is the case with those who gloss over 
their own conviction of right, by a shallow stream of declamation, 
which exhibits the real truth through the element which covers it ! 
His Lordship thought no reform was desirable which was founded on 
injustice; but what this injustice referred to, he did not state, 
unless it was to the distranchisement of electors. We ask him, 
in all sincerity, if such were the case, whether injustice to the entire 
people of England is not a more heinous offence? His Lordship 
thought the great mass of property of the country was against the 
measure. Lf so, it is strange the reverse should be the case in the 
Hlouse of Lords. We are not wrong, we think, in imagining that 
the ministerial side of the House could buy the property of the Oppo- 
sition twice over—property indeed !—Are the Russells, Howards, 
Cavendishes, Queensberrys, Staffords, Lansdownes, Angleseys, Bread - 
albanes, Westminsters, &c. &c. nothing in the scale of property ? 
Then, as respeets antiquity of family, are the main supporters of the 
Bill the mushrooms of the Irish Union, the sons or grandsons of 
pediars, and what not—or rather are they not the sound old part of 
the British peerage ? We say this, not out ofdisrespect to the former 
class; we do not exactly agree that wit and wisdom are heir-looms 
im ancient families; but we say it because out of the mist of their 
ichorance some opposers of the Reform Bill, and noble opposers too, 
have bruited the contrary notion. 

Now, while we despise the mob, and detest mob law, we bow to 
public opinion; and they who assert that public opinion is not in 
favour of Reform are either blind or foolish or knavish, or all three 
put together.t The aggregate of every class, excepting the higher 


' See an article inthis Number headed ‘‘ Public Opinion.” 
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clergy, is in favour of Reform: thus public opinion is in its favour ; 
and we are not among those arrogant persons who on the plainest of 
all possible questions defy its decision. It was insinuated during 
the debate, that the present House of Commons was returned by a 
system of intimidation and menace, and that was the reason why Re- 
form was so triumphant in its progress. This is treating the Com- 
mons and the people most disrespectfully. Lt furnishes an additional 
argument for what we have already contended in these pages, that 
the King should issue his writs at once for the new places which it 
is proposed shall receive the franchise, according to immemorial cus- 
tom and the real constitutional practice. The Lords have ne more 
right to settle what places shall or shall not send members to Par- 
liament, than the Commons have to interfere in the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative in making Peers. It is a prerogative of the 
Crown to call members to Parliament. If the Bill be rejected, this 
is the proper mode of proceeding for the Minister, and less irregular 
than adding members to the peerage. 

But let us return to the debate in the Lords. The Earl of Har- 
rowby declared he should give his support to the second reading, 
which produced many taunts against his Lordship from the neck-and- 
nothing rejecters of the measure. His Lordship saw, and confessed, 
that the spirit of Reform had not diminished since the rejection of 
the former measure ; and he felt inclined to pause before he agreed a 
second time to deal lightly with the Bill. ‘There had been time for 
a re-action in the public mind, yet it had not been witnessed, though 
it needed no second sight to discover this: in fact, Lord Harrowby 
spoke as a nobleman of sound sense would speak, who knew his 
country well and wished its happiness. His Lordship adhered closely 
to the point, and was unanswerable. The Duke of Wellington, 
who rose directly after him, vainly essayed to turn a single position. 
The speech of the Noble Duke was the most remarkable we ever 
heard from his Grace’s lips. The Duke “ turned his back upon 
himself,” or rather his fame (as the Londonderry phraseology has it) 
in this debate. Never was there a speech with more of gratuitous 
assumption, and less of knowledge of the real state of things that 
bore upon it. We have all deference for his Grace's talents asa 
soldier, and for a sort of integrity of character and open dealing, which 
in an opponent is most honourable ; but it was not until now that 
we felt the important truth, that his Grace is no statesman, and that 
posterity will view him as a soldier only. After noticing the speech of 
Lord Harrowby, the Duke said, ‘“* there was no opinion existing in 
the country, in the year 1829 and beginning of 1830,” on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform; “ this was fact and might be taken for 
geranted.”” The ‘French and Belgian revolutions did all,—ay, and 
occasioned the spirit shown at the elections, and inflamed the people 
about Reform. His Grace next said, that the new Ministry would 
not go on with the old Parliament, but called a new one at such a 
moment of excitement,—and the cause of Reform was further sustained 
by its being put forward that the King was favourable to the 
measure. The ‘ opinion of the gentlemen of landed property, and 
the “learning of the country’ were against the Bill. Phe Dis- 
senters, too, supported the Bill, with the Ministerial Lords and their 
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adherents,—no ‘‘ great number ” (in England and Wales alone, the 
Dissenters are half the population). We wish we knew where the 
Duke found ‘* the learning of the country —where he obtained 
from it information the reverse of what nine-tenths of the people 
of this country know to be true. That there has always been 
a strong and growing opinion in the country on Parliamentary Re- 
form, since we knew it, some forty years ago, we assert. ‘Twenty 
millions of people, too, know this to be the naked, incontrovertible 
fact. Well might Lord Wharncliffe refresh the Duke’s memory 
with the East Retford question! As to going on with the Duke S 
House of Commons, Lord Grey would have shown a singular 
example of fatuity, had he tried it. His Lordship appealed to the 
country, and the country responded constitutionally—it made known 
its will ina way not to be mistaken. ‘The opinion of the landed 
property being against the Bill is refuted by the majority of the 
Commons being in its favour, and by the Lords on the Ministerial side 
of the House. As to “ learning,” we are still more astounded—what 
species of learning ?—the Bishop of Exeter's pamphleteering, or that 
of his Grace of Neweastle? Surely the Duke could not refer to 
either of these luminaries ; the one stating as facts, that certain things 
appeared in a newspaper, which never did appear there, and then 
from false premises drawing equally untrue accusations against 
his Majesty's Ministers; the other differing from the mitred poli- 
tician, not so much in the will, as the power of annoying his political 
adversaries—these we presume are the images of the “ learning” of 
the country opposed to the Bill. We remember, not long ago, the 
present Lord Chancellor reminding some one that speaking in Par- 
liament was a ‘‘ dangerous gift ’”’—we fear the Hero of Waterloo will 
find his eloquence, as Cornwallis found the army in Ireland in 1798, 
‘* formidable only to its friends.” 

Lord Wharnclitte followed the Duke in a bold, determined, con- 
vineing, and unanswerable speech. His Lordship showed, that the 
House could not make the teelings of the country on the question 
retrograde. Ile said, in answer to the Duke's assertion that there 
was no wish for Reform before the late French revolution, that he 
himself (Lord W harncliffe) had said before that event, ** Let us give 
the East Retford franchise to Birmingham.” His request was not 
complied with, and the consequence was, things had come to their 
present pass. We skip over the Earl of Winchilsea’s speech as of no 
moment, to come to that of his Grace of Buckingham. We confess 
we always read the speech of a nobleman on this question, who 
returns half a dozen members to Parliament, with a good deal of 
allowance for extra-legislative prejudices. There is human nature 
to the full to be allowed for, even in one from whose brows a 
coronet casts its glitter, Half his Grace's arguments consisted in 
the use of the word ‘ democracy,” varied in application, and in quo- 
tations from plays. The other half consisted of implied censures on 
the Commons for their conduct to that hypocrite Charles I 
took care to dispense with Parliaments for twelve ve 
Now, of what use was quoting these events of two 
but to exhibit the House of Commons as a dangerot 
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not controlled by the guardian wisdom of the Upper House? Such 
is the inference which must be drawn from one part of the noble 
Duke’s speech. The new members for the Metropolitan districts 
were then attacked; and the Noble Duke concluded a speech, which, 
if not prompted a little by self-interest, was at least not devoid of 
its semblance, by invoking the ‘ Demon of Republicanism,” 
to ‘* startle” the House ‘“ from its propriety:” but he produced 
not one argument for rejecting the Bill, on which the changes had 
not been rung to satiety. After the Bishop of London had made a 
speech full of good sense in favour of the measure, the Bishop of 
Exeter (Philpotts) arose. We have heard of the odium theologt- 
cum, and we here saw a pleasant specimen of it. We are con- 
vinced it made no enemy to the Bill among the Lords who heard it, 
nor did it strengthen the “faith” of the Opposition in their adherence 
to the practice of the most perfect of all systems of representation. 
it might have startled the Duke of Wellington by its “ learning,” 
and rufiled the temper of Lord Durham by its vituperation; but the 
people of England duly appreciate it as one of the most extra- 
ordinary speeches they ever heard, or read of, proceeding from the 
mouth of any Prelate since Laud; but Laud, to his praise, lived and 
died without a stain of apostacy on his reputation. The most singular 
thing in the Bishop’s speech was an attack on the ‘* Times”’ paper, 
for inserting extracts from the Duke of Buckingham’s letter to the 
King, (which never appeared there at all;) and the assertion of the 
Duke of Buckingham, by way of support to this meek Prelate, that 
they ‘‘ were copied verbatim ”—On the honour of a Peer, of course ! 
How does the charge against Ministers, for which this assertion 
was made, of being correspondents of newspapers, look, after such a 
veracious declaration! Lord Durham in his speech commented, not 
in language too severe, upon the speech of the Bishop of Exeter, and 
was called to order by Lord Winchilsea. In his Lordship’s speech 
there was a triumphant exposure of the contempt which had been 
exhibited by some noble Lords against the middling classes. His 
Lordship observed, that their wealth tripled that of the higher order 
of the State; that all the literary and scientific institutions in the 
great towns of the empire were supported by the middle classes, 
every thing belonging to the improvement of the human mind. His 
Lordship’s recapitulation of the working of the best of all possible 
systems of popular representation was a triumphant answer to the 
arguments of those who asserted that it is the most pure and per- 
fect that need be. Lord Durham's speech was one of very great 
ability; it came home to the business at issue ; it scattered the ob- 
jections of the opponents to the Bill, like chaff before the wind, it 
was in explanation with Lord Durham, that the Bishop of Exeter 
declared that (he thought on the 22nd of January) he had seen what 
purported to be a faithful transcript of the Duke of Buckingham 's 
letter to the King, to which we have already alluded. The Earl of 
Caernarvon next attacked the Bill and the Whigs,—for one of whom, 
for years, it appears, we once mistook his Lordship ! The Bishop of 
Rochester also spoke against the Bill, and said, the legitimate ex- 
pression of public opinion was through the House of Commons,—a 
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House of Commons elected by public opinion, and “ not by “ue 
midation and mob-law;” the mode of election, we oss nh , 
this Prelate would apply to any House of go pt on — 
according to his own way of thinking. Lord Shrewsbury m 

* A i ked by great, bold, and 
speech in favour of the Bill, which was mar yg Seiten 
incontrovertible truths. The Lord Chancellor replied to the rn 
ments of several noble Peers; among others to those of the Du + . 
Wellington, who did not come unscathed out of his eee oe 
Lyndhurst followed the Lord Chancellor ; we have already a - ed to 
his Lordship’s speech. We shall only mention further bis attack i 
the Press. We, as a part of that Press so calumniated, can ne ‘ to 
bear meekly the anger of that or any other Noble Lord. The ‘se 
of this country is the organ of public opinion, and has something 
of a character at stake: it would ill become it to be offended with 
attacks from quarters where there is no political character at all. 
The Press has never been an apostate to the people of England ; 
it has never abandoned its friends; it has never played the girouette ; 
it has never run in the face of truth, reason, and consistency, for 
filthy lucre. Bad if it really be, it is not so bad as this amounts to ; 
and therefore does not merit the anger of so scrupulous, faithful, 
and unchanging an adherent to political principle as the Noble 
Lord. It is indebted to no Noble Lord for literary existence, 
nor to the minions of a Lord ; it is, conducted by men of talent and 
learning—by men, who have studied much better the constitution 
of their country than many of those who calumniate it. They 
would indeed make a spectacle of their publications, if they sub- 
mitted the direction of them to some Noble Lords. Neither is the 
Press indebted to the opponents of my Lord Lyndhurst for assistance. 
It is a vigorous tree which society at large cherishes ; asking no aid 
from blundering arborists, to invigorate it,—no noble patronage for 
its sustenance,—no prelatical benediction for its fruitage. It springs 
from advanced knowledge, and is rooted in public sentiment. Lord 
Grey closed the debate, and the House divided,—184 for and 175 
against the Bill; majority for Ministers 9. 

One of the best things said of Bonaparte was said by the Marquis 
Wellesley, when the emperor was yet on the throne of France; 
namely, that he was of the order of men ‘‘ who make to themselves 
great reverses.” Let us apply this to the character of the Duke of 
Wellington as a statesman, and we fear we get very near the truth. 
When in office, his Grace was thought a Minister who acted far 
better for his country than any who had preceded him. He be- 
gan to decline in public estimation as a statesman, from the mo- 
ment of his celebrated declaration of the perfection and purity of 
our Parliamentary representation. Still, as the honest expression 
of the Duke’s opinion, it met with more indulgence from him than it 
would have met with from any other individual. The speeches 
made since by his Grace, on the politics of the country, have lost 
him ground. His address on the second reading of the Bill was a 
further decline ; but, lo! the Duke has entered a protest against the 
Reform Bill, which carries him almost down to zero; and in this 
protest his Grace has linked with his own, seventy-six other names, 
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the least fitting of any to be joined with the renown connected with 
that of Wellington, in another line of life. With less than half a 
dozen exceptions, no one could have chosen seventy-six, out of 420 
Peers, more exactly fitting for such a purpose, by their negative 
political virtues and utter insignificance in public opinion. The 
protest itself, too, is a curious document. ‘The first clause begs a 
question, and protests against it altogether. The second will not join 
in the correction of an alleged abuse, because those who are in 
earnest in correcting that abuse once said the department in which 
the abuse exists is the best constituted in the world. The third 
clause says in reality, that because abuses are chartered by a funda- 
mental principle of British justice, neither they nor vested interests 
must ever be touched. Fourthly, because the principle of pre- 
scription is endangered.- Fifthly, because to reform abuses is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the monarchy: the lowest class of subjects 
are to possess a right of voting; the landed interest is left exposed, 
as well as the monied, commercial, and manufacturing interests ; 
while the trading and manufacturing classes will have too much 
power, (this is ingenious,) and because the unrepresented suburbs of 
London do not need representation, being so near the Parliament 
House. And, Sixthly, because the popular branch of the Government, 
which had heretofore been chained down by the ‘“ wisest, virtuousest,” 
and best branch, being suffered to throw aside the enlightened and dis- 
ciplined freedom it now enjoys, (by the suffrage of Peers and no- 
minees, ‘* its proudest distinction ”) will in future be a democracy,— 
a mere popular representation,—in other words, what it ought to be. 
One thing may be asserted of the much-maligned ‘‘ people,” that 
if they had met to pass resolutions, or enter protests, their plain 
common sense would have produced something a little more inge- 
nious and rational than those we speak of, or they would break up 
and not protest or resolve at all, notwithstanding the protesters have 
six Bishops among them, and the Duke of Wellington’s ‘ learning” 
of the country. 

Thus far then Lord Grey has nobly redeemed his pledge, and the 
Bill is still in existence. What its fate may yet be, we cannot pro- 
phesy ; but it is fair to trust that the hand which has guided it safely 
through thus far, will not err in its future progress. We should in- 
deed regret to see any obstacle arise to the completion of this great, 
useful, and necessary measure. We know that the country is in no 
state for the delay of another session. It has no more suflering or 
patience to exhaust. We have every confidence in the Noble Pre- 
mier’s firmness, and we regard him with a respect proportionate to the 
glory which will encircle his name when he has achieved his labours, 
The questions yet to come before Parliament are of the utmost im- 
portance, whether relative to foreign or domestic affairs. There is a 
notion abroad on the Continent that our finances are so crippled, and 
our political divisions so distracting, that we are in no state to use the 
power we possess. But, this Bill carried, what strength will be added 
to the Government of the country !—how much more imposing will 
be her attitude ! 

The debt of the nation is another question for a reformed Com- 
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mons. It will be in vain for a reformed or any other Parliament 
to shift it off long. The bull must be taken by the horns; the 
enemy must be met front to front. The vices of more than half a 
century of Toryism must be lustrated ; and England must no longer 
be crippled in her energies. Power in a Government is national in- 
dependence. It is reasonable to mg were England free as 
her own spirit, many things might be resisted, which now raise no 
remonstrance on the part of her Government. Russia might then 
receive a hint that the ‘Treaty of Vienna must be respected as regards 
Poland. It is impossible not to see what apprehension—ridiculous 
apprehension, is felt respecting the strength of this semi-barbarous em- 
pire. Poland without fortresses, and with only a handful, compara- 
tively, of brave men, kept this Colossus of clay in check for more 
than a year. It is bad to look at results, and not trace causes In 
human affairs. Because Russia, Lord Castlereagh’s ‘‘ magnanimous 
ally,” was the cause of Napoleon’s downfall, she is the most for- 
midable of enemies! But it was not the Russian troops, but Russian 
snows, which vanquished that wonderful man. Here is the mistake. 
Turkey and Poland—the one undisciplined and wild, the other but a 
handful in numerical force—tell a different tale of this exaggerated 
strength. Draw her out of her own limits, out of the depths of her 
inclement snows, and Russia is the least formidable enemy in Europe. 
Without money and without knowledge, no modern warfare can be 
successful. The first, Russia does not possess ; the second, she dare 
not have. Such a dread of Russia is even ludicrous: Prussia, single- 
handed, would be an overmatch for her. But to see England—free 
England, not even remonstrate !—it is bitterness !—reproach !—self- 
contempt to her people’s spirit! Russians may spurn treaties, but 
Dutchmen must respect them; because treaties are only binding in 
proportion to the reputed strength or feebleness of the makers! 

Let us hope then that England, the Reform Bill passed, will once 
more act with independence. She will be for ever free from Minis- 
ters whose sympathies are in unison only with the enemies of the 
human race. The Ferdinands and Miguels, the Nicolas’s and the 
Bashaws of Turkey, will no longer be held up as bright and shining 
lights. The alliance of such will not be the ambition of British 
Ministers ; for the doctrines of Ultraism will have found their tomb 
in public contempt. The advocacy of my Lord Aberdeen for these 
crowned heads will soon hardly suffice to curl the lip of scorn with 
the larger portion of his noble auditory; while Croker and We- 
therell will no more sympathize in the lower House over the natural 
contempt shown to those who have been their most congenial and 
faithful allies in their political career. ; 

Before our next Number appears, this question will be decided, and 
England will once more appear purged of her corruptions, and again 
ready to give a lesson to nations how to live; for we cannot—dare 


not, contemplate the loss of the Bill, much less the consequences that 
will follow. 


QO. 
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THE CHERUBS. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Two spirits reach’d this world of ours : 
The lightning’s locomotive powers 
Were slow to their agility : 
In broad day-light they moved incog, 
Enjoying, without mist or fog, 
Entire invisibility. 


The one, a simple cherub lad, 
Much interest in our planet had, 
Its face was so romantic ; 
He couldn’t persuade himself that man 
Was such, as heavenly rumours ran, 
A being base and frantic. 


The elder spirit, wise and cool, 
Brought down the youth as to a school ; 
But strictly on condition, 
Whatever they should see or hear, 
With mortals not to interfere ; 
*Twas not in their commission. 


They reach’d a sovereign city proud, 

Whose emperor pray’d to God aloud, 
With all his people kneeling, 

{nd priests perform’d religious rites : 

Come, said the younger of the sprites, 
This shows a pious feeling. 


** Arn’t these a decent godly race?” 

‘* The dirtiest thieves on Nature’s face.”’ 
‘* But hark, what cheers they ’re giving 

Their emperor !—And is he a thief?” 

** Ay, and a cut-throat too ;—in brief, 
THE GREATEST SCOUNDREL LIVING,” 


‘* But say, what were they praying for, 
This people and their emperor ?” 
‘* Why, but for God’s assistance 
To help their army, late sent out: 
And what that army is about, 
You’ll see at no great distance.” 


On wings outspreading mail or post, 

Our sprites o’ertook the Imperial host : 
In massacres it wallow’d: 

A noble nation met its hordes, 

But broken fell their cause and swords, 
Unfortunate, though hallow’d. 
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They saw a late bombarded town, 

Its streets still warm with blood run down ; 
Still smoked each burning rafter ; 

And hideously, midst rape and sack, 

The murderer’s laughter answer’d back 
His prey’s convulsive laughter. 


They saw the captive eye the dead, 
With envy of his gory bed,— 

Death’s quick reward of bravery : 
They heard the clank of chains, and then 
Saw thirty thousand bleeding men 

Dragg’d manacled to slavery. 


‘‘ Fie! fie!” the younger heavenly spark 
Exclaim’d :—‘* we must have miss’d our mark, 
And enter’d hell’s own portals :— 
Earth can’t be stain’d with crimes so black ; 
Nay, sure, we’ve got among a pack 
Of fiends, and not of mortals.” 


‘* No,” said the elder ; ‘* no such thing: 
Fiends are not fools enough to wring 
The necks of one another ;— 
They know their interests too well: 
Men fight ; but every devil in hell 
Lives friendly with his brother. 


‘* And [ could point you out some fellows, 
On this ill-fated planet Tellus, 
In royal power that revel ; 
Who, at the opening of the book 
Of judgment, may have cause to look 
With envy at the devil.” 


Name but the devil, and he’ll appear. 
Old Satan in a trice was near, 
With smutty face and figure ; 
But spotless spirits of the skies, 
Unseen to e’en his saucer eyes, 
Could watch the fiendish nigger. 


** Halloo!”’ he cried, “‘ I smell a trick: 
A mortal supersedes Old Nick, 
The scourge of earth appointed : 
Ile robs me of my trade, outrants 
The blasphemy of hell, and vaunts 
Himself the Lord’s anointed. 


‘** Folks make a fuss about my mischief, 
D—d asses tamely suffer this chief 
To play his pranks unbounded.” 
The cherubs flew ; but saw from hich, 
At human inhumanity, 
The devil himself astounded. 
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PASSING over a period of more than two months, we come to the morn- 
ing of the 8th of March, 1761. It was between the hours of three and 
four o’clock, and the weather was miserably inclement. A cold easterly 
wind swept howling down the road, driving fast-falling piercing sleet fuil 
into the face of a man who, almost perishing with cold, poor fellow! sat 
on the shaft of a small cart laden with greens, scarce able to hold toge- 
ther with his benumbed fingers the two ends of an old piece of sacking, 
to protect himself from the wet. It was pitch-dark, and the carter’s 
thoughts were sad and cheerless. While driving slowly on his way to 
Wrexham, from which he was distant about eight or nine miles, and to 
the market of which place bis cart-load of vegetables was consigned, he 
suddenly leaped off the shaft on which he had been sitting ; for he heard 
himself called by his name from the right side of the hedge. He was 
almost petrified with surprise and alarm, and stood motionless a moment 
or two, while his cart drove slowly past him. 

** Fowler! William Fowler! speak, for your life!” was repeated in a 
louder and distincter tone ; and the astounded carter caught sight of two 
or three figures approaching him at but a few yards’ distance. A recol- 
lection of his friend Dick Forster’s adventure flashed across him, and off 
he sprung down the road at the top of his speed, in a contrary direction 
to that in which his cart and horse were moving. He made for a farm- 
house, about a quarter of a mile off, where he was known, and whither 
he was pursued—but by how many he knew not. He was fast outstrip- 
ping his mysterious pursuers, when one of them called out, ‘* Stop, 
Fowler,—stop, before a bullet overtake you!” Fowler flew forward, 
however, like the wind, but suddenly stumbled over a large stone lying 
in the highway. He was in the act of rising and again rushing forward, 
when the report of a pistol fired at but a short distance from behind him, 
and the ball of which he thought he heard hissing close past him, brought 
him to his knees; when two men, quite breathless, made up to him. 
** You d fool and coward!” exclaimed one of them, panting for 
breath, ‘* take that for the trouble you’ve given us!” and he hit the 
poor carter a heavy blow on the side of the head. Fowler, however, was 
a little of a bruiser; and, springing to his feet in a moment, he levelled 
his assailant to the ground with a swinging blow between the eyes, and 
was preparing to do the same for the other, when a third suddenly stole 
up to him from behind, and with the butt-end of a horsewhip or walking- 
stick, felled him at one stroke to the ground, where he lay completely 
stunned. When he recovered his senses, he affrightedly found himself 
in precisely similar circumstances to those which he had so often heard 
his friend Forster describe. He was moving on rapidly in some kind of 
vehicle, with his eves bandaged, his arms fastened to his side, his legs 
tied together, and a gag in his mouth. He attempted to rise from his 
seat, bound as he was; but was instantly forced down by the two men 
between whom he sat. He moaned and gasped piteously ; when one of 
them addressed him, saying, that if he was not a fool, he must know that 
all resistance was useless ; and that if he would but hold his peace, the 
gag would be taken out of his mouth. ‘“ If you mean to be silent, nod 
your head three times,” continued the voice, He complied, and the gag 
was the moment after withdrawn. 

‘* For pity’s sake, what have I done?’’—he commenced. 

‘‘ This pistol and your head must become close acquaintance, unless 
you are silent,” said the gruff voice which had addressed him from the 
first. Fowler sullenly resigned himself in silence to his fate, which he 
expected would be murder. After a long interval of twenty minutes, 
during which not a syllable was spoken by any one within the coach, he 
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was again addressed :—*‘ There are three persons m this coach beside 
nent who have each loaded pistols, which will be fired at you if you 
make the least uproar or resistance. We shall shortly alight, and you 
must suffer us to do with you what we wish ; and then we will not hurt 
a hair of your head. It will be useless to cry out; for we take you toa 
house which is at least a mile from all others, and there will be none but 
ourselves. So, remember what your life depends upon ! concluded the 
voice ; and presently the coach drew up. Fowler was then led out, his 
legs having been first untied, and conducted through the same places 
which had been traversed by his predecessor Forster, till he was finally 
led into the same room where Forster had been sworn and questioned, 
as described. He was placed in a chair; and the same voice that had 
spoken to Dick Forster proceeded to address Fowler, and in a similar 
strain of solemn menace. ‘* That wretched man, Richard Forster, he 
was told, ‘* has deceived us, and broken his tremendous oath taken in 
this very room; for which he must, and will, certainly die. There is 
one even now Waiting from hour to hour, from day to day, a favourable 
moment to dismiss him.” Fowler’s blood ran cold. ‘* But as for you— 
we are safe. There neither is, nor can be, any mistake here: so, at 
once to business. Your name is William Fowler ?”—‘‘ Yes.” 

‘** Married ?”—** No.” 

‘‘ Are your father and mother both dead ?”—‘ Yes.” 

** Are you an only son?” —‘* Yes.” 

‘‘ What do you do for a living?”—‘‘ I am gardener and servant to 
Thomas Tripster, a farmer at West Severn.” 

‘‘ What do you get a-week?” — “ Eight shillings, and board and 
lodging.” 

eYou would like to have more than a pound a-week, without any 
trouble, wouldn’t you ?’’—Fowler paused. 

‘** Do you hear me, Sir?” repeated the voice, more sternly.—‘* Yes, I 
hear. I should like it, if it were honestly earned.” There was a pause. 

** You wouldn't mind, [ dare say, whether you spent more than a 
pound a-week in England, or abroad ?””—*‘* Abroad!” echoed Fowler. 

‘** Yes; LI say, abroad. America, for instance.””—‘* What! must I 
then be sent out of the country like a rogue ?”’ 

** Silence! Be obedient: answer the question put to you.” Fowler 
continued silent, however, and was observed to clench both fists, pinioned 
though his arms were to his sides. 

‘‘ Have you heard the question put to you, Fowler?” inquired the 
voice.—‘** Yes,” replied Fowler, in sullen monosyllable. 

** Well, William Fowler, since this is then your humour, we must 
take our measures accordingly. We will give you five minutes by a 
watch, to consider your answer to the question which has been put to you. 
We shall not tell you when the time has expired ; but if you have not given 
us an answer by then, you shall certainly have three bullets through your 
head, and be buried in an hour after, under the room in which you are 
now sitting. Think!” 

There was a palsying pause. One—two—three minutes passed, and 
yet Fowler had not opened his lips. He heard the snapping sound of a 
pistol being cocked: he fell down on his knees, groaning—** Lord, have 
mercy upon me!” He continued silent a few seconds longer: he felt the 
cold tip of a pistol touching his ear—his resolution faltered, and he mur- 
“pee though scarcely audible, ‘* Well, I don’t care to live abroad ; but 

should like to know why !”—** You have saved your life by a hair’s- 


breadth,” replied the voice which had before addressed him, ‘ but are a 
Ten seconds longer, and you would have died!” 

—‘* No, Sir !—unless you are careless 

—Fowler muttered to himself. 

sullen fool?”’ he was asked.— Only 


air, “* that if there is any one here says 
and, and among Englishmen, I say he is a liar, that’s all.” 


stubborn fool. 
** May IT now ask a question?” 
about living to hear the answer!” 
‘* What are you saying, you 


this,”” he — with a reckless 
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** Poor devil!” muttered a voice, in a compassionate tone ; but it was 
instantly answered by several exclamations of ‘* St !—st!—Hush !” 

_ * Fowler, your hands look very black and cold,” said the same voice, 
in a kind tone.—** And well they may,” replied Fowler, sullenly, ** being 
tied down so long and tightly!” ‘ 

** Well, suppose we were to loose them ; would you use violence ?”— 
** I should be very likely, shouldn’t I, when my eyes are bandaged, and 
my legs tied,” replied Fowler, bitterly. 

** Let his arms be unpinioned,” said the voice, authoritatively ; and it 
was obeyed. 

‘* There is a fire in the room?” said Fowler. He was answered in the 
affirmative. 

** Tam dying with cold ; let me sit by it!’’ He was instantly set down 
beside the fire, and sat warming his hands for some time in silence. 

‘* Will you undo my legs ?’’—‘* No,” was the prompt reply, by seve- 
ral voices. 

‘* So help me God,” continued Fowler, in an imploring tone, ‘ I will 
sit still, and not attempt mischief. For God’s sake, untie my legs—untie 
my legs; and then I shall be sure you do not mean to murder me.”— 
** Pshaw, fellow, who talks of murdering you?” was the petulant reply. 

** Gentlemen! only consider! what can one do against so many, even 
if he were never so disposed? For mercy’s sake, unbind me, or I shall go 
mad ; for I feel like a bullock prepared for the butcher!’’ and a visible 
tremor testified the reality of his emotion. A faint whispering conversa- 
tion went on for a few moments; and he was then told, in a decisive tone, 
that his request could not be complied with ; that he must be content to 
sit with his legs tied for at least a quarter of an hour longer ; and that if 
he said more on the subject, his hands would be re-tied also. He received 
the answer in silence ; but his lips quivered with fury. He heard a faint 
rustling as if of some one moving papers ; and was presently further ad- 
dressed by the voice of one who sat beside him. 

‘* William Fowler, you must now be convinced that you are in the 
power of those who can do what they will with you ; but all they wish is, 
that you would let them send you, peaceably and comfortably, out of 
England, to a place where you may live as you like, and have plenty of 
money, on this only condition, that you will not try to return, There 
are good reasons for this. There is one here who has been told, on oath, 
that—” (here the speaker’s voice faltered, as if with the embarrassment 
of conscious falsehood,) ‘* that you are bent on taking away her life— 
that—that—never be happy till you are removed from England.” 

‘* What !” exclaimed Fowler, nearly at the top of his voice, involun- 
tarily recoiling from the speaker, rising for a moment from his seat, and 
elevating his hands with amazement. 

The speaker proceeded, but in a somewhat broken tone. “ It matters 
not whether you deny it or not, or even whether it be true or false in it- 
self—it is believed ; and the lady will die of terror, or you must quit for 
foreign parts, where she will handsomely provide for you.” Fowler 
continued silent ; but the person who had been speaking to him observed 
that so much of his face as was not concealed by the bandage over his 
eyes was become of a corpse-like colour. 

‘« Every thing has been done to persuade the lady that you mean her 
no harm ; it Aas, indeed.” The speaker paused, as if waiting for a reply ; 
but poor Fowler spoke not. He seemed utterly stunned by what he had 
heard. There was a dead silence in the room for some time. 

‘‘ Fowler,” said the voice, in a gentle tope, while the speaker took 
hold of his hand; ‘‘ do you hear what I am saying?”’ Fowler's lips 
moved, as though with the vain attempt to speak; and presently he was 
heard muttering, absently, ‘‘ Avll a lady !”’ ° ® ° * You 
said she was here,” stammered Fowler. 
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‘Yes; and you shall hear for yourself,” was the reply. ‘‘ Open 
the door!” continued the speaker, in an authoritative tone. He was 
obeyed : a door was unlocked. Presently was heard the rustling of a 
female dress, and the sound of half-stifled sobs and sighs, 

‘““ Ah!” shrieked a female voice, ‘ there he is! I shall die! Take me 
away. He has sworn ” and she fell, as if in a swoon, One or two 
of the persons present affected to be attending to her ; and shortly were 
announced symptoms of recovery. 

‘ Do you hear, Sir?” inquired the voice of him who had so long ad- 
dressed Fowler; ‘‘ this lady swears she is in fear of her very life for you, 
guilty wretch—”—* Then she is a liar greater than there is in hell, and 
you are all devils!” roared Fowler, springing from his seat, and tearing 
off the bandage from his eyes; for while his hands were resting upon his 
knees, they happened to come in contact with the knot of the cord which 
tied his legs ; and while the attention of those around him was for a mo- 
ment directed to the female who had just entered, Fowler contrived, 
unperceived, to slip the knot, dropped the cord, and sprang from his 
seat, as has been told, with the air and gestures of a madman. In a 
twinkling, he had felled to the floor a man on his left, who was in the act 
of levelling a pistol at him; but he had scarcely hit the blow, when he 
shared a similar fate, for he was the next moment himself struck sense- 
less to the floor by a fearful blow on the head, from the butt-end of a 
pistol. 

When Fowler recovered the possession of his faculties, he found him- 
self in such strangely altered circumstances, that he could scarcely per- 
suade himself that they were real,—that he was himself awake. He was 
so weak that he could hardly prop himself up on his elbows in a bed, 
laid upon the floor of a small room, apparently a cellar, which was lit by 
a little lamp burning in a niche of the wall, and the ruddy glow of a 
small wood fire. He looked round him for an instant, with a confused 
bewildered stare, and then fell back on his bed, exhausted with the effort 
of sitting upright. He did not know that he had lain there for upwards 
of a fortnight, during which time he had suffered all the agonies and 
paroxysms of a violent brain fever, without having received any medical 
assistance! It was fortunate that he was, during all that time, tied hand 
and foot; for he might have destroyed both himself and those around him. 
He had been bled several times in the temples by a few leeches applied 
by the old woman who attended him; and this, added to a low spare 
diet, was the only means adopted to snatch a poor unoffending individual 
from a cruel and premature death! His mysterious captors, indeed, could 
not, even had they felt so disposed, summon in medical assistance with- 
out risking fatally their own safety, by discovering their almost unparal- 
J atrocity. But they would have rejoiced in nothing so much as his 
pore a disease Ayre a they supposed, would have rid them from a 
pr a an — le—an infinity of peril. Twice did one of the 
ara lh a aE the dark and bloody proposition of 
meter des a yo nota he slept; but was answered, that Fowler's death 

juired,—only his absence from England. Nevertheless, one 


incident will show the fearful jeopardy in which Fowler had been placed : 
he awoke once at midnight, and found himself 





alone, the pinioning cords 
loose about his arms, and a ke a ket P ha 
: S, -en-edged butcher’s knife : 
right hand! 8 r’s knife lying close by his 


He was lying one afternoon in the darkness and solitude to which he 


dull flicker of the lamp, and 
He was too weak to be able to 
His thoughts were vainly pondering, for the thou- 
he was placed. 
the moment of his seizure, what 
he was a poor, ignorant, unoffending man, who 


was now painfully accustomed, watching the 
the crackling of the embers of his fire. 
rise from his bed. 


ae tume, over the unaccountable situation in which 
e could not conceive. any more than at the 
were the reasons of it: 
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had never injured or quarrelled with any one ; and what, then, could be 
the meaning of what had been done to him? Was it true, or only a recol- 
lection of delirium, that he had heard a female declare her belief that he 
intended to murder her? If it were true, how could she come to form 
such a preposterous opinion? If it were false, what, in the name of 
Heaven, could be the aim and scope of all this plotting? He tried to 
think over every action of his life for years past; whether he had in- 
curred the ill-will of any of his companions or acquaintance, who, to be 
revenged on him, had taken these means of ruining him, by persuading a 
lady that he had threatened her life. But, again, if that were so, why 
was he not lawfully arrested, examined openly in a court of justice, and 
at once acquitted or convicted? What could the person, or persons, in 
whose custody he was, want to do with him, or require him to do? What 
concern had they with his family and mode of life? If his death were their 
object, why was he still living, after they had had so many opportunities 
of easily and secretly killing him? All these conflicting conjectures 
served only to bring on him deeper doubt and darkness ; and in the ex- 
tremity of his misery, he closed his eyes, and fervently besought the pro- 
tection of Providence. While thus piously engaged, the door of his 
prison was opened, and the old woman who attended him entered. She 
did not speak, as indeed she rarely did, but proceeded to tie the bandage 
over his eyes, by which he knew that he was going to receive a visit from 
his tormentors ; and, sure enough, in a few moments, he heard some one 
step into the room, bringing with him a chair, on which he sat down close 
beside Fowler. 

‘** William Fowler, how are you?” inquired the voice, whose tones 
were now fearfully familiar.—‘* Weaker than yesterday,” was the reply, 
in a feeble voice; ** and well I may be! Your cruelty is breaking my 
heart, as well as my health. May God forgive you; for if I die of this 
illness, | am a murdered man !’’ 

‘* Fowler—Fowler,” continued the person beside him, with some fal- 
tering of manner, ‘ I have anxiously striven to find a means of explain- 
ing all that has befallen you, and even setting you at liberty ; but I can- 
not. Iam, God knows, more sorry than otherwise that ever I undertook 
what has been done; but having gone thus far—”—** Ha!” gasped 
Fowler, in a fierce though feeble under-tone of exultation, ‘* the devil is 
deep! He has you!” 

‘* Well,” proceeded the speaker, sternly, ‘* be that as it may, I cannot 
now stop, or undo what has been done. {it would be both ruin and death 
to me; for of course you would, immediately on getting your liberty, 
tell all—”"— ‘+ Ay!” gasped Fowler, unable to control himself, or 
dissemble. 2 

‘* Well, then, now you have at once put it out of my power to free 
you, even were I never so much disposed. 1 cannot jeopardy my life to 
save vours. Fowler, you are a stubborn, and, had you the means, a re- 
vengeful man: you will therefore be well looked after. I must be short ; 
for I thought I should have found you subdued into reason, and am dis- 
appointed. This is, perhaps, the last time you will ever hear me speak 
to you; listen, therefore. To-night, whether you be well or ill, you 
will be removed from this place, by men fully armed, and set out on a 
journey to foreign parts. You will be taken to America ; and mo 
pounds will be put into your hands the moment you land. A month 
afterwards you will receive five pounds ; and then that sum will be paid 
you regularly every month. You are to live in America, mark me, ae 
at least twelve years,—possibly for the remainder of your life ; ow 
means are taken to prevent you ever attempting to send word to Eng * , 
or escape thither yourself. You will certainly not live one hour after 
you shall have set sail from America. I tell you this, William Fowler, 
not more solemnly than truly, that you may be neither rash nor foolish. 
Only continue in America, and you shall be both a rich and happy man. 
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There are deep and dreadful reasons for all this, wo ad ng you 
must not at present be made acquainted with. The lady ~ om—— 
On hearing these last two words, William Fowler attempted to spit in 
the face of the speaker, making use of a ghastly imprecation. 

‘* Well,” continued his visitor, calmly, ‘‘ I grieve to see your temper 
so fierce, as you are yourself the only one whom you can hurt. Fare- 
well, William Fowler; farewell!” And, with these words, the myste- 
rious speaker rose and stepped towards the door.—‘* Come back a mo- 
ment—come back!” cried Fowler, as loudly as he could, while the door 
was closing. It was re-opened, and he heard the sound of returning 
ont Well, what is the matter?”—‘‘ You think you are concealed from 
me; but you are wrong. I know you,” continued Fowler, in an agi- 
tated tone—“ I recollect your voice. You are—Sir William Gwynne ! 

Fowler heard his visitor suddenly utter a gasping sound, and spring 
from the seat on which he was in the act of sitting down: then he heard 
the sound of a stifled groan—of attempts to suppress violent emotion ; 
and at length his visitor staggered out of the room, closing the door after 
him as with an unsteady hand. Fowler was left alone for three hours : 
his food, wretched stuff at best, was not brought him as usual; and, faint 
with hunger, and worn out with agitation and suspense, he at length 
dropped asleep. 

Before that time twenty-four hours, the wretched, persecuted Fowler, 
in almost the last degree of exhaustion, was placed on board a sloop in 
the Channel. He lay in a state rather of profound stupor than sleep, in 
his hammock, when he was suddenly roused, in the middle of the night, 
and carried on board another vessel, which was a French brig, bound for 
America. Confused as he was, he heard the respective crews taking 
leave of one another, in a confused jargon of French and English ; and 
presently after, all being again quiet around him, he fell asleep. He had 
asked, while on board the former vessel, for a draught of beer, to quench 
his raging thirst ; and the stupor which speedily followed, proved that it 
had been drugged. 

On the third day of his passage, the bandage was removed from his 
eyes, and the pinions from his arms and legs. The light almost blinded 
him for some minutes, his eyes had so long been kept closed ; and his 
benumbed and strained limbs seemed scarce to have the power of motion 
left tothem. At length he was able to see that he lay in a tolerably 
comfortable berth. Every thing about him wore a foreign appearance ; 
and the poor waggoner, lonely and deserted, closed his eyes, sobbed, and 
Shed tears at the recollection of his sufferings, and the illness which yet 
oppressed him. This was his situation, when a strange figure of a cabin- 
boy, his head hid in a great hairy cap, suddenly made his appearance at 
his bed-side, and said something to him in the French language. Fowler 
shook his head, intimating that he did not understand him. The cabin- 
boy, after making several motions, as if to make himself intelligible to 
the Englishman, presently withdrew, and returned with a basin-ful of 
sea-soup or broth, which he proffered good-humouredly to his passenger, 
who rose up in bed, and eat it with absolute voracity. It was the first 
food he had taken with relish for many a long day. He was waiting for 
the re-appearance of the cabin-boy, to make signs for something to drink, 
when another of the crew made his appearance—a tall, muscular, un- 
a fellow—a world of ill-fitting clothes, and his head covered 
- Ay great red nightcap—who in bad, broken English, asked Fowler 

ether he would dress and go on deck. Unprepossessing as was his 
aspect, Fowler felt a regard for him, merely for the sake of the few 
words he had uttered of English. They soon got into conversation about 
rarer ed ge oo touching the country to which they were sail- 
pe . 4. of which the Frenchman gave him an enthusiastic de- 

puion. hen Fowler was able to leave his bed, this man helped to 
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dress him, assisted him up the cabin steps, and supported him while he 
walked to and fro on the deck, lost, for some time, in wonder and admi- 
ration at the novel scenery,—the world of uninterrupted waters which 
surrounded -him,—the vessel, with all her sails bellied out by the fresh 
breeze, bounding over the blue foaming waters, which sparkled and 
flashed in the vivid sunlight! He forgot, for a while, his sufferings—the 
mysterious wrongs he was enduring; and while the momentary excite- 
ment and glow were upon his feelings, in an hour of unguarded confi- 
dence he told his new companion all that had befallen him in England, 
and the manner of his being conveyed on ship-board, as far as he himself 
recollected it. The sailor listened to him with features full of interest, 
which deepened, however, into indignation as Fowler went on. His 
*““ Sacres!” ‘* Pestes!” ‘* Mon Dieus!”’ ** Diables!” as the eager and 
foolish Fowler went on with his narrative, were incessant. 

** Ah, ha! vould not you kill de dam cruel man vat do you this, ver- 
ever you see him, mon pauvre Anglais?”’ asked the sailor, clenching his 
fist.—‘* No, no,” replied Fowler; ‘* but if ever I get back to England, I 
may get him hanged for it. Do you think I could get back? I suppose 
there are plenty of ships in America?”’ 

** Ay, ma foi! ver good; but how you get de money for come ?’’ 
inquired the Frenchman, shaking his head.—‘‘ Oh, why, I’m to have 
fifty pounds directly I get into America!’’ The sailor seemed con- 
founded. 

‘** Fifty pounds when you get America?—and you say you ill used? 
Begar, mon ami! I vish dat some one would take me away from my 
countrée, and use me the ver same bad way you are!”—* Oh,” pro- 
ceeded Fowler, ‘‘ besides that, I’m to have five pounds a month for ever 
and ever, if I will but stop there !”’ 

The sailor stared again, shrugged his shoulders, and said, “ Ah, sacre! 
you be ver well content wid your cruel, bon ami! You are dam lucky 
man! Begar, I vish I was kidnapp! Do not you go way from America.— 
Ah, ha! dam happy glorieuse countrée! better than France or England! 
Ah, ha! lucky man!” 

Little did poor Fowler imagine, while making these unreserved com- 
munications, that his newly-found confidant was the ruffian heavily fee’d 
and hired by Sir William Gwynne and others, to accompany him to 
America,—to watch all his doings,—to pay him all the monies spoken 
of,—and without hesitation take his life, if he attempted to return to 
England ! ; 

When they reached America, Fowler had greatly recovered both his 
health and spirits. His curiosity was abundantly roused and gratified by 
the new and prodigious scenes he was approaching. On landing at New 
York, he put up, with several of the crew, at a small house of entertain- 

ment in the suburbs. All of them drank deeply ; and Fowler was car- 
ried to bed in a state of insensibility. When he awoke, about the middle 
of the next day, he overthrew a stool that was placed by his bed-side ; 
and, on accidentally casting his eyes to the floor, he saw it strewn with 
bank-notes! This circumstance soon collected his scattered intellects, 
and recalled him to a sense of the singular misery and mystery of his 
situation. Ina foreign country, without a single relative, friend, or ac- 
quaintance among its inhabitants,—smuggled from home in a fearful and 
atrocious manner, he knew not why nor wherefore,—forbidden to return, 
under penalty of instant death, which he knew not when or how to evade. 
What was to become of him? What was he todo? The thought never 
occurred to one so ignorant and inexperienced as he was of putting him- 
self at once under the protection of the civic authority of New York ; 
and even if it had, it is probable Fowler would have feared taking such a 
step, lest his murder should be the consequence. He lay tossing _— 
in bed, completely bewildered, and irresolute what to do. When he 
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rose, he found his ship ———— _ ne so ome voy which he had 
intimate with him. He went down at once hee. , 

: -ed to ask him—whether or not 
were em ito rv ro phere al sane answered in the nega- 
_ apm oa he hip was to proceed immediately to South Ame- 
we, aes > i ippei ted afraid of seeking out an English ship, 
i Wearved ee hreatened, he returned to 
lest his life should be sacrificed as had been threatened, BD age 
the inn he had left, and endeavoured to seek solace in drink. “ se 
soon afterwards joined by several of the crew, and his own in ima e 
fri r: and thev all fell to drinking again. Fowler 
riend among the number; and they tyra fe 
was informed that they had leave of absence from their ship fora ow 
days, before it proceeded to South America, and eo ey - ae 
journey into the interior of the country. He was aske pone om y 
them; and, his fancy being inflamed with their accounts © the a 
riance and magnificence of the scenes he would witness, he consented. 
I need not describe their excursion. Drink, merry conversation, and 
incessant change of scene soon dissipated Fowler's moodiness, and he 
seemed to enjoy his jaunt as keenly as any of the party. One incident 
must be mentioned, as it materially influenced the fortunes of Fowler, 
and forwarded the scheme of those who had sent him from England. 
His favourite companion (Francis Leroux by name) took the opportunity 
one evening, when he and Fowler had strayed far from their companions, 
and were viewing a sweet cottage with a pretty patch of land about it, 
the whole of which was marked for sale, of making Fowler a proposal 
that greatly surprised him. He began by saying that he had long been 
tired of a sailor’s life, and desired to settle in America, but had not 
a favourable opportunity till then; that he and Fowler seemed to have 
agreed very well on shipboard, and he did not see why they should 
quarrel on land. 

‘** And so—what you say to we live here together? Is it not better 
than sail the great d sea? You tell me you have money,—fift 
pounds,—and so have f, little, what I save. We both buy this place, 
and both live and work here together, and so we get rich—ver soon—- 
ver rich, and then we go home, you to your country, and I to my own! 
—Eh! vat you say to this?” he inquired anxiously; at the same time 
taking out a small leathern purse, he shewed Fowler several pieces of 
gold coin, and notes for money on American banks. Fowler, as 
soon as his astonishment had a little subsided, promptly refused to ac- 
cede to his companion’s proposal, saying, that nothing should keep him 
from England ;—that he would go back, come what might.” 

‘Ah, mon ami! And what you do when you go there ?”—** Find out 
the people that sent me away, and then get them hanged.” 

‘** Aha! — First catch your fish, and then cook him; but what if him 
not bite? sacre!” 

To cut matters short, Fowler, who was a mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity, was in the end over-persuaded by his companion’s earnestness 
and volubility, Leroux drew such an enticing picture of the pleasures of 
American life, and represented so strongly the difficulties and dangers 
which must environ Fowler if he were to aitempt, or even succeed in his 
scheme of returning to England, and the improbability of his proving 
the guilt of Sir William Gwynne, or even ascertaining that he was right 
in charging Sir William with it ;—that Fowler at length told his com- 
panton that he would consider of his proposal. He at length agreed to 
continue in America for at least a year or two, and try whether he got so 
rich as Leroux led him to expect. They entered, therefore, into a sort 
of partnership, and with their joint funds purchased the house and 
grounds which had attracted their admiration. 

Behold, then, William Fowler in a new character; that of an Ame- 
rrean farmer, and in partnership with his newly acquired companion 
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Francis Leroux. Many were their conversations, as was natural, on the 
extraordinary adventures which Fowler had undergone; and one remark 
was made by the Englishman which seemed to strike Leroux forcibly, 

** Should [ be sent out of England at all this expense, and kept here so 
handsomely, for nothing? — Jt must be worth somebody’s while!” 
‘** Ay, but,” would Leroux reply, ‘‘ begar, you go back and get your 
dam head blow off if that worth your while!” , 

Affairs prospered with the farmers, and Fowler’s uneasiness began to 
wear off, giving place to the numerous and active cares of business. The 
land was so fertile, the climate so delightful, the scenery so beautiful, 
living so cheap, and Leroux so unwearyingly gay and good-natured, 
that Fowler began to get not only reconciled to his lot, but delighted 
with it ; coinciding in the frequent remark of his sagacious companion— 
‘“* Ah, bird’s hand worth two bushes!” His monthly allowance of £5 was 
forwarded to him, though at irregular periods, from the next post-town, 
distant about twenty miles; and at length Fowler, finding himself en- 
vironed on every side with mystery, gave up fretting about unravelling 
it, contented with the comfort and plenty it produced him. 

The artful rogue Leroux was a ci-devant English smuggler, who had 
been heavily bribed by Sir William Gwynne and another, to assist in 
kidnapping Fowler, conveying him abroad, and watching over him with 
incessant vigilance. His broken English was all assumed. He could 
speak tolerably well in both languages—trading, as he did, between the 
coasts of the two countries; but thought that he could more easily delude 
his prisoner by adopting a mixture of the two. Sir William Gwynne had 
given him a sum of £200 at setting out, telling him to keep half of it for 
his own purposes, and give the remainder to Fowler, as has been de- 
scribed ; and when it was exhausted he was to write for more. The mode 
adopted by Leroux for conveying the monthly instalments to Fowler was 
this—he took the opportunity of visiting the next post-town on a market- 
day once a month, where he enclosed £5 in a blank envelope, and put it 
in the post, which duly delivered it at Fowler’s residence. For several 
years did Fowler receive this money, each time expressing astonishment 
at the mode of its conveyance ; and yet never discovered the agency of 
Leroux! Extraordinary as this may seem, it is nevertheless the fact. 
The fidelity and ingenuity of Leroux were secured and perpetuated by 
the vigilant skill of Sir William Gwynne, who timed his remittances and 
shaped his communications with astonishing tact. How wise is the ordi- 
nation of Providence, that never fails to insert into guilty combinations 
the elements of treachery, as, indeed, a necessary condition of its being ; 
concealment involving its own discovery! It was against this—against 
the risk of Leroux’s perfidy, that Sir William had to guard himself, and 
yet never for an instant felt fully secure. Leroux had extorted great 
sums from his employer beyond what had been promised him, and grew 
occasionally insolent in enforcing both the punctuality and increase of 
his remittances. Sir William had, besides Leroux, another blood- 
sucker, that scarce ever left his side, in the person of a fellow-smuggler 
of Leroux’s, who grew increasingly exorbitant in his demands, as re- 
peated trials convinced him of the firm hold he had upon the guilty ba- 
ronet. Sir William grew nearly frantic at finding the fearful extent to 
which ie was committed, and the incessant efforts and sacrifices neces- 
sary to quiet his ruflianly agents; and yet, perhaps, after all, only post- 
poning discovery, disgrace, and even death. The figure of the poor wag- 
goner haunted him cruelly day and night; and then he had to bear 
the stubborn insolence of one minion, dogging and bullying him per- 
sonally at home, and the incessant baying of a blood-hound, borne to his 
affrighted ears over the Atlantic ! 

In one of his gloomiest and most reckless moments, the unfortunate— 
the wretched—the guilty Baronet set pen to paper, and wrote to Leroux 
in nearly the following terms : — “ You once pressed me, while was 
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in England, in our hands, to destroy him, and I refused. I never wished 
to destroy him—my soul shrinks from blood. But in the humour in 
which I now write, I may say, in a manner, that my views are altered. 
I say—mark me—that I do not now wish to destroy him; I mean only, 
that if -—— were out of the way, when I heard of it, I should not trouble 
myself with inquiring into it. Your comrade (mentioning Leroux's 
Siceanemmanh talks on the matter with cruel cunning, saying, that 
there are many ways of your seeing that —— dies, without having to 
charge yourself, or any one else, directly, with the doing of It. But I 
always stop him when he talks so. Indeed, I do not know why i name 
the thing to you.—Enclosed are bank-notes for £100—Tear and burn 
this letter or send it me back.” Mal 

When Leroux received and read this letter, it threw him into a long 
train of thought—for nearly an hour. At length he rose from his seat, 
put the money into his strong-box, and the letter into his pocket-book, 
saying to himself—‘* Now, this is a two-edged sword, and will cut either 
way I choose!” 

o return now to England.—The abduction of Fowler produced a pro- 

digious sensation over the whole county. There was scarcely a house, 

ere were scarce any premises, public or private, but were ransacked 
for his discovery. Forster's services were in universal request, to aid in 
identifying the scenes he had himself described—and he was hurried 
here, there, and every where, for that purpose, but in vain, He could 
recognise nothing, nor give any clue of information. The affair excited 
greater alarm even than that of Forster; and the whole country round 
about was rife with dark and dismal speculations concerning the mys- 
terious fate of ** THe WaGGoner.” Ballads were made, and sung about 
the streets of Shrewsbury; and at length superstition was roused, who 
hinted that there were, or might be, supernatural agency at work in the 
business ! 
; Sir William Gwynne was pre-eminent among his fellow magistrates, 
im exertions to unravel the mysterious transaction; cheerfully devoting 
day after day to the receiving of depositions, the granting of warrants, the 
examinations of suspected persons, and authorizing the distribution of 
placards, offering liberal rewards for the discovery of the perpetrators of 
such an atrocious outrage. He caused the chief of a notorious gang of 
gipsies, who had been long in ill odour, to be arrested, under pretence of 
a secret information against him. He caused the anonymous letter on 
which he acted to be made public—and its cunning innuendoes and cir- 
cumstantiality served to arrest public suspicion, and fix it permanently 
on the gipsies! All was useless, however. Nothing could be discovered. 
The devil outwitted all. The veteran gipsy was discharged for want of 
evidence ; the reward-placards gradually disappeared from the walls; 
hew nine-day wonders arose, challenging public curiosity in their turn— 
and all was buried in undiscoverable mystery. 

Now, what is the meaning—the reason of all this?—the reader is 
doubtless exclaiming, He shall shortly be informed. 

, About two months before the seizure of Richard Forster, Sir William 
Gwy nne, a wealthy and powerful baronet in Shropshire, who had retired 
to his library after dinner, to write several letters of importance, and was 
= wy act of drawing on his velvet dressing-gown,—was informed by his 
valet that a gentleman had just arrived at the Hall, who desired to speak 
with him on urgent business. 
wee in,”’ said the baronet, sitting down in his study-chair, 
appear ; — around to the fire. His visitor in a few minutes made his 
. Spon announcing himself as a Mr. Oxleigh,—a solicitor, residing at 
hoe distance from Shrewsbury. He was a short, squat, ugly, Jew- 
, atured man, with a muddy-black piercing eye—the beau ideal of a 
pec petufogger—with ** rogue” written all over his face in charac- 
ers Of impudence. The haughty baronet was sufficiently disgusted with 
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the man at first sight—but much more with his vulgar offensive non- 
chalance, 

‘* Sir William,” said he, carelessly, approaching a chair, nearly oppo- 
site to the frowning baronet—* I’m afraid this is intruding upon you—an 
inconvenient "——** Your business, Sir, I pray,” interrupted the ba- 
ronet, with a stern impatience of tone and manner, that somewhat abashed 
the attorney ; who, instead of sitting down in the chair, as he had 
intended, stood leaning a moment against the back of it. 

‘** Allow me, Sir William, to take a seat,” said he, in a somewhat 
humbler tone, ‘‘ as the business I am come upon may be long and weari- 
some to both of us.”—** Be seated, Sir—and brief,”’ replied the baronet, 
haughtily, drawing back his own chair, but with a little surprise in his 
features. 

** I believe, Sir William,” proceeded Oxleigh, leisurely taking out one 
of a packet of papers, tied together with thin red tape, ** that the rental 
of the Gwynne estates is from £25 to £30,000 per annum? ”—** What 
the d do you mean, Sir?” slowly inquired the baronet, sitting 
forward in his chair, and eyeing Oxleigh with unfeigned amazement. 

** I believe I am correct, Sir William ?”’ continued the attorney, with 
a cool composure and impudence that confounded his aristocratical com- 
panion.—** Be good enough, Mr.—a—a— whatever your name is—be 
good enough, Sir, to state your business, and withdraw!”’ said the 
baronet, in a commanding tone. 

“Tam afraid, Sir William, that my business will take longer to settle 
than you seem to imagine,” continued Oxleigh, with immovable assu- 
rance. The baronet made an effort to control himself; or, being a 
powerful man, he might have thrust his presumptuous visitor out of his 
presence, somewhat unceremoniously, 

‘** T should be sorry, Sir William, either to say or do any thing dis- 
pleasing or disrespectful—but my duty compels me to say, that in the 
important business I am come about I must be allowed my own time, and 
my own way of going about it. It appears, Sir William—” proceeded 
the attorney, with would-be calmness, though his hands trembled visibly, 
and his voice was thick and hurried.—‘* My good Sir, your business, 
whatever it be, had better be transacted with my steward. If you really 
have any business that concerns me, Sir, you clearly do not know how to 
communicate with me. Bundle up your papers, Sir, and retire,” said the 
baronet, rising to ring his bell. -_ 

‘* Sir William—Sir William!” exclaimed Oxleigh, earnestly, rising 
from his chair; ‘* pray—allow me—one—one instant, only. I can say 
vne word that will make you, however indisposed you now are, willing 
—nay, anxious—to hear me! ”—‘* What dves—what can all this mean, 
Sir?” inquired the baronet, pausing, with the bell-rope still in his 
hand. ; 

‘* Only this, Sir William,” said the attorney, putting his packet of 
papers into his pocket, and buttoning his coat; ‘* Lcould have wished to 
communicate it in a friendlier manner. You think you have a right to 
the title of Sir William Gwynne, and these large estates. You have, 
however, no more right to them than—your obedient humble servant, 
Job Oxleigh, to command.” The baronet’s hand dropped from the bell- 
rope—the colour left his cheek for a moment, and he stared at the 
attorney in silence. “ Why, you caitiff!” slowly exclaimed the ba- 
ronet ; and, calmly approaching Mr. Oxleigh, he grasped him with over- 
powering strength by the collar, holding him fora second or two, and 
looking in his face as one would into that of a snarling dog, whom one 
holds by the throat; and then with a violent kick jerked him from him to 
the further corner of the room, where he lay prostrate on the floor, the 
blood trickling from his mouth, which had caught the corner of a chair 
in falling. After continuing there, apparently stunned, for a few = 
ments, he rose, and wiping the blood from his lips, staggered towards the 
baronet, who, with his arms folded, was standing before the fire. 
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“ Sir William Gwynne, you have drawn blood from at nondtonyg W 
said he, calmly pointing to his spotted handkerchief; “ and, in te 

all drain v ‘every drop of blood it contains. If will 
assured J will drain your heart of every aroy i] utterly crush 
draw down the law upon you like a millstone, which sha utterly 2 
you. Great and high man that you are,” he continued, in nl rs m 
tone, uninterrupted by him he addressed, ‘it is in my agent oe oe 
you into the dust—to strip you of all you unjustly possess—to tu ; 
out of this hall a beggar, and expose you to the world weudeage os by 
Do you hear me, Sir William Gwynne! — All this was een y 
Oxleigh with the accuracy and impressiveness of a man, who, unwi ns 
to trust to extempore wording in a matter of the last umportance, as 
carefully pondered his language, and even committed words to apart 
When he had finished speaking, he paused, and watched the baronet, 
who continued standing motionless and silent before the fireplace as 
before; but his countenance wore an expression of seriousness, if not 
agitation, and his eye was settled on that of Oxleigh, as if he would have 
searched his soul.—** Mr. Oxleigh,” said he, in a lower tone than he had 
before spoken in—* Whether you have, or have not, ground for what 
you say, you are a very bold man to hold such language as yours to—Sir 
Villiam Gwynne! You must know, Sir, that I am a magistrate ; and, 
as you profess to be a lawyer, you must further know I can at once com- 
mit you to prison for coming to extort money from me by threats. That 
would be a serious charge, Mr. Oxleigh, you know well.”—* Have 1 
mentioned money, Sir William?” inquired Oxleigh calmly. ‘‘ But, 
commit me—commit me this moment. You shall the sooner get rid of 
your title and estate.” 

‘Why, you impudent man, do you dare come here to bandy words 
and threats with me?”’—** Calling names is not talking reason, Sir 
William ; and hard words break no bones,” replied Oxleigh, with a 
bitter smile. ‘* Z call yow no names, Sir William, and yet I call you by 
your wrong name ; for [ shall elsewhere prove you to be Mister William 
Gwynne—not Sir William! J can afford to be civil, because I have 
you quite within my grasp as closely as I could wish my deadliest 
enemy. Iam in condition to prove that you are not the rightful heir of 
this property ; that there is some one living who has a prior right under 
the entail.” 

‘** You—swindler!”’ said Sir William, striding up to him, seizing him 
a second time by the collar, and shaking him from head to foot.—‘‘ Sir 
William Gwynne—Sir William—you must pay me handsomely for all 
this—you must indeed!’’ panted Oxleigh, nowise enraged. ‘‘ You had 
better be calm and count the cost! Every kick, thrust, and shake you 
give me, is worth its thousands! You are a magistrate, Sir William, 
you tell me. Have you not committed an assault on me—a breach of 
the peace! However, I do not come to quarrel with you, nor am dis- 
posed to do so even yet, ill as you have used me; but to tell you that 
your all on earth is at the mercy of him you insult!” 

Sir William Gwynne was boiling over with fury; yet he controlled 
himself sufficiently to say—or rather gasp, ‘* Well, Sir—simply because 
I cannot think you a madman,—and a madman among the maddest you 
must be to behave thus without knowing well your ground’—(Oxleigh 
smiled contemptuously)—** Lam ready to hear what you have to say. 
Go on, Sir. You may sit down, if you choose.” The baronet sat down 
in his easy-chair, and Oxleigh took a seat opposite to him. 

** Not liking to trust my memory in such matters as this, Sir William,” 
said he, leisurely, ** I have committed to paper what I have to say to 
you, and beg your permission to read it.” The baronet nodded haughtily, 
and his features wore a very concerned air. Mr. Oxleigh drew out of 
his hat a sheet of paper, and distinctly read as follows :— 
Fowler Gwynne died in 1673, bequeathing his e 
Fowler Gwynne Gwynne, and the heirs male 
son died without having been married and le 


‘* Sir Gwynne 
states to his eldest son, 
of his body ; but if his first 
aving male issue, then to his 
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second son, Glendower Fowler Gwynne, and the heirs male of his body : 
if his second son, however, died unmarried, and without leaving male 
issue, then to the heirs male of Sir Gwynne Fowler Gwynne’s niece, Mary 
Gwynne Evans, on condition that they took the name of ‘ Gwynne.” 

‘* Sir Fowler Gwynne Gwynne entered, and died at sea, unmarried, in 
1685 ; when his brother, Glendower Fowler Gwynne, entered on the 
titles and estates—was afterwards married, and had two children a 

‘** Both of whom died,” interrupted Sir William eagerly, who had been 
listening with undisguised and intense anxiety.—** But one of them left 
tssue,’’ continued Oxleigh, calmly,—‘* and that issue I can produce ! 
Gavin Evans, son of Ellen Evans, (your father, Sir William,) entered in 
1740 ; and had about as much right to do so as I.—Do I make myself 
clear, Sir William?” 

‘* And do you pretend, Mr. Oxleigh,”’ said the baronet, rather faintly, 
yet striving to assume a smile of incredulity,—** do you dare to assert, 
Mr. Oxleigh, that there is now living lawful issue of Sir Glendower 
Gwynne?”’—‘ Yes, Sir William, I do—and can prove it. I can reduce 
your infirm title to dust with a breath, whenever I please ; and thus :— 
Sir Glendower—as doubtless you know, Sir William—died in 1740, and 
without male issue, as you imagine, Jeaving him surviving; but I can 
show you, that though his daughter Ellen died, unmarried, his son, 
William Fowler Gwynne, was married in 1733.” 

‘** It is false as hell !—It is false! It is false!” exclaimed the baronet, 
vehemently—half-choked, yet continuing in his chair, with his eye fixed 
on Oxleigh.—* ’Tis too true, Sir William—too true for you, I’m afraid ! 
—lI say, William Fowler Gwynne was secretly married to Sir Glendower’s 
housekeeper in 1733, and had a son by her in 1738, a few months only 
before he himself died. I can produce all the necessary registers and cer- 
tificates, Sir William—I can! The marriage was in the proper full name 
of William Fowler Gwynne; but immediately afterwards his wife dropped 
the name of Gwynne, and settled in a distant part of Somersetshire, un- 
der the name of Fowler; but her son was carefully christened by the 
name of Gwynne. It is a strong case, Sir William—what we call, in 
law, a very strong primd facie case,” continued Oxleigh, bitterly. “I 
can, at a day’s notice, produce that son, who is the proper heir and 
holder of all you now have—who is now more than of age F 

‘‘ Why, sirrah! even on your own showing, I am safe, you 
pettifogger, if by right of possession only ’—** Pardon me—pardon 
me, Sir William! There are nine years and a quarter, and more, yet to 
expire, before that can be the case. I have calculated the time to a 
minute !—And now, Sir William Gwynne,” said Oxleigh, with a startling 
change of tone, “* pay me for the hick you gave me!” 

The baronet continued silent; though the working of his features 
showed the prodigious tempest that agitated within.—** Let me be frank, 
Sir William. Ido not presume to blame you, for calling yourself a 
baronet, and enjoying these fine estates ; it was done in ignorance -—but, 
it is hard,—very, very hard, to give them up, Sir William !”’ 

‘* Why, there glares an improbability, if not a falsehood, on the very 
face of what you say!” said the baronet, in alow tone. ‘* How could 
the damned vixen that swindled William Fowler out of his name and 
land forget to put in claim on behalf of her son till now?’”’—** You 
cannot escape me, Sir William! Mrs. Fowler died in childbed, and had 
changed her residence, by her husband’s order, but a week before her 
confinement. She did not live to explain the nature of her son’s rights 
and birth. J, however, know them well, though at first through blessed 
accident ; and have for months feretted out every fact that can establish 
the right of that woman’s son to the title and estates you now hold. 
There is not, however, another person breathing but our two selves, that 
know of this—indeed there is not, Sir William !”’ -s 

‘* Have you here the proofs of all this?” inquired the baronet, wiping 
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the perspiration from his forehead, and looking anxiously at the packet 
of papers which lay in Oxleigh’s hat. Mr. Oxleigh instantly untied 
them, and proffered them to Sir William, who suddenly snatched them 
up, crushed them together, and with frantic violence of gesture flung 
them into the blazing fire, where, in an instant, they were reduced to ashes. 
Mr. Oxleigh looked on with composure, making not the slightest effort to 
rescue them. ‘* Well!—it is but the trouble of another copy from the 
originals——”—‘* Copy! Copy!” murmured Sir William, aghast, sink- 
ing back overwhelmed into his chair. 

‘“* Yes!—You have burnt copies only, Sir William. And could you 
really suppose I should bring here the original documents, on purpose 
for you to destroy them? We lawyers, Sir William, are generally con- 
sidered a cautious set of men, and do not usually fling ourselves bound 
hand and foot into the hands of the enemy! And look’ee, Sir William,” 
continued Oxleigh, fiercely, taking a small pocket-pistol from his 
bosom, cocking it, and levelling it at the baronet—‘*‘ Since I cannot 
otherwise obtain ong I shall avenge any future insult you may dare to 
offer me on the spot. If you menace me never so little,—if you lift but 
your little finger threateningly towards me by !—I will shoot 
you through the heart. I cannot be insulted, even by Sir William 
Gwynne!” said he, with sarcastic emphasis. The baronet looked at him 
as if he were stupified with what he had seen and heard. 

‘* Have you any further commands with me in this business, Sir 
William, or is it now your pleasure that I should withdraw?” inquired 
Oxleigh.—‘* Yes—withdraw, Sir! Begone !—I will set off to-night for 
London ;—I will lay your atrocious conduct before the Secretary of 
State—I will seek the advice of eminent counsel——” 

** Do not you think, then, Sir William, that one depositary of such a 
secret as this is quite enough? Would you rather prefer being at the 
mercy of a dozen, than one?” The baronet heaved a profound sigh, and 
looked deadly pale. 

“* Sit down, Sir,” said he, in a mournful tone—* pray be seated, Mr. 
Oxleigh!” Oxleigh bowed, and resumed the chair he had left. 

“Put away your pistol, Sir-——’—‘‘ Excuse me—pardon me, Sir 
William !—Forgive me holding it in my hand, after what has happened 
between us, as an argument for coolness and consideration, till you and 
I thoroughly understand one another!” The baronet’s lips—rather his 
whole frame—quivered with insuppressible emotion, and his eyes were 
fixed with a kind of anguished stare on those of Mr. Oxleigh. He 
suddenly hid his face in his hands, pressed his hair back, and muttered— 
‘** Surely, surely, this is all dreaming !” 

‘It is a dreadful business,” exclaimed Oxleigh, ‘‘ and I see you feel 
it to be so. I thought you would.” The baronet spoke not, but seemed 
absorbed in deep and bitter reflection. ‘‘ Sir William,” resumed the 
— in a low tone, “is it impossible for us to come to an—an 
amicable adjustment ?”’ 

‘** Great Heaven!” groaned the baronet, rising from his chair, and 
walking hurriedly to and fro; ‘* here is absolutely a wretch, in my own 
house, tempting me to become a villain! ””—* Say, rather, a friend, who 
would persuade you to prefer safety to destruction, Sir William!” 

_ “* And pray, what do you mean, Sir, by—an amicable adjustment?” 
inquired the baronet, sternly,—pausing, and looking full in Oxleigh’s 
face.—** Surely, Sir William, it is not very hard to imagine a meaning,” 
replied Oxleigh, looking unabashed at the baronet with equal keenness 
and stedfastness. Sir William seemed confounded at the easy effrontery 
of his companion. ’ 

** What, sirrah, do you mean—that you would wish me to meet the 
person you have been speaking of, and buy him off heavily ?”—‘ No 
no, Sir William; such a thought never passed through my head. It 
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would be folly personified. There are ways—of cuéting the knot: what 
you name would but tie it faster.” 

‘* You would murder him, then?” said the baronet, in a hollow tone, 
eyeing Oxleigh with horror.—‘** Ohno, Sir William; no! There are other 
ways yet of disposing of him, and firmly securing you. What, for in- 
stance, if he were quietly sent out of the country, and kept abroad, with- 
out knowing how, why, or by whom? If you can but keep him there 
for nine years, it will be enough; you are safe—his right is barred—he 
is shut out for ever!” 

‘* What! why do you pretend to intimate—do you wish me to be- 
lieve that such conduct could be practised with impunity? That you 
could by such means cheat him out of his rights, in spite of God and 
man?”— ‘I do.” The baronet walked about, frequently stopping, 
evidently in deep and agitating thought; and at length sat down ex- 
haustedly in his chair in silence. He closed his eyes with his hands, 
and looked that moment as wretched a man as breathed. 

‘“* How am I to know, Sir, that you are not, after all, a common 
swindler—have come here with this trumped-up stuff for the basest pur- 
poses ?”’ inquired the baronet, with a scowl of mingled pride and despair. 
—** By going to the parish church of Grilstone, and for yourself com- 
paring my copies, which I will, once more, Sir William,” continued 
Oxleigh, with stinging emphasis, ‘‘ cause to be put into your hands to- 
morrow, with the original registers and certificates ; and if you prove me 
wrong—that I have deceived you in any thing—in a single tittle of what 
{ have said—hand me over at once to the pillory, transportation, or 
death!” 

‘* T will, Sir!” replied the baronet, with a searching look at Oxleigh ; 
who resumed—*“‘ Sir William, I am a lawyer, and a calculating one. I 
have looked well to the end of what Iam doing. Permit me, therefore, 
to say, that my arrangements will not allow of delay. You must choose 
your alternative — beggary, or a baronetcy with £30,000 a-year !—And 
again, Sir William,” continued Oxleigh, drawling out his words slowly, 
‘* there are what we lawyers call MESNE PROFITS to be accounted for! 
What will become of you?’’ The baronet shuddered. The bare pos- 
sibility, the distant contingency of such a thing, was frightful. To be not 
only shorn of his title, income, and standing in society, but have to dis- 
gorge two or three hundred thousand pounds to his supplanter! Fearfal 
thoughts and prospects—bloody schemes began to gleam before the dis- 
turbed intellects of Sir William Gwynne. What an awful change had a 
few minutes only wrought in him, his situation, his prospects !—Here 
was a low fellow, a scoundrel, swindling pettifogger, bearding and bully- 
ing him in his own house; flashing ruin, disgrace, starvation before his 
shrinking eyes—coolly goading and edging him on to the perpetration of 
villany and cruelty, and requiring, doubtless, a participation in the 
profits! These maddening thoughts kept him long silent. 

‘‘ Are you, permit me to inquire, thinking of what I have said, Sir 
William? ”’—‘“‘ I am thinking you are too great a villain to live, Sir; 
and that I had better knock you on the head, and so rid the world of such 
a ruffian!”’’ replied the baronet, with a desperate air. 

‘‘ Suppose you did, Sir William; a lawyer, like an eel, is hard of 
dying. I have made such arrangements, as, even were you to succeed 
in killing me on the spot, here, this night, and which would not, pos- 
sibly, be without danger,””—glancing from his pistol to Sir William— 
‘*it would do you no good, but rather ruin you at once in every 
way, with no possibility of escape. I told you I had calculated, Sir 
William E ‘ 

‘* Oh !—your terms, Sir? ”’ gasped the baronet, interrupting Oxleigh, as 
though he felt his fate pressing him on.—‘*‘ Why, I don’t know, exactly, 
whether I could name them at a moment’s warning. It is, I presume, 
superfluous to say, that I must be paid well for any assistance I may 
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render you. Nay, may I not name any terms I choose ?—Is it not I who 
am to dictate?” , | al 

‘‘ What are your terms, Sir?” repeated the baronet, with an air of 
consternation at the tone in which Oxleigh spoke: ‘‘ whatever they are, 
name them at once. Don’t hesitate, Sir. You know, of course, that you 
are ascoundrel ; but circumstances have made you safe, and protected you 
from a fury that would have annihilated you,” gasped the baronet, stamp- 
ing his foot upon the floor. ‘‘ Name your terms at once. — They may be 
so exorbitant and monstrous, that I may determine, at all risks, to refuse 
them, and defy you, devil out of hell as you are !” 

“ Well, Sir William, it is of course for yourself to know best your 
own interests. Let me, however, request you, Sir William, to bear in 
mind what small courtesy you have this evening deserved at my hands. 
I would have treated you with the pity due to misfortune !’’—** Oh, 
God! oh, God !—that I must bear all this!” groaned the baronet, com- 
pressing his arms with convulsive force upon his breast. Oxleigh smiled. 

‘* J have little further to add to what I have said, Sir William, unless 

ou are disposed to come to terms. It will be a terrible thing for you, if 
I leave your house to-night without something like a very definite under- 
standing with you. I will be straightforward with you, Sir William, and 
in a word or two tell you that, to secure my secresy and co-operation in 
concealing the fact of this young man’s, Fowler’s, existence,—sending him 
abroad, and keeping him there,—you must convey to me the fee of a 
certain estate of yours, in the neighbourhood of the house where I live, 
worth, as I reckon it, £2000 per annum; and further, must cause it to 
be believed by the world that I have been a bona fide purchaser of it.””— 
The baronet bit his lips, but evidenced no symptoms of astonishment or 
anger. ‘* Well, Sir,’ said he, moodily, ‘‘ I suppose I must consider your 
proposal,”’ 

** But allow me, Sir William,—do you consider it unreasonable, sup- 
posing you to have ascertained the truth of my representations ?””— 
** Why, certainly, Sir, you might have been more extravagant,” replied 
the baronet, gloomily, and with a reluctant air. 

** But, further, Sir William, this must be done with no ill grace—no 
airs of condescension! It must be done as between gentlemen!” continued 
the attorney ; ‘* you and I must hereafter know each other, and associate 
together as equals’’—the baronet’s blood boiled, and his eye flashed— 
** we must be intimate, and I shall expect the honour of your good word, 
and introduction to your friends of the county generally.”—While Ox- 
leigh said all this, the tears of agony were several times nearly forcing 
themselves from Sir William. He rose from his chair, exclaiming in a 
low tone, ‘* I—I cannot think that all this is real !”’ 

‘* Will you allow me to remind you that pen, ink, and paper are be- 
fore you, Sir William, and will you favour me with your written pro- 
mise to convey to me the property in question?”—* It will be time 
enough to think of that, Sir, to-morrow, after we shall have inspected the 
parish register.” 

‘** Excuse me, Sir William, but, with submission, we can do it now, 
conditionally. Nothing like written accuracy on such occasions as these.”’ 
—‘* Well, Sir!” exclaimed the baronet, with a profound sigh: and, 
flinging himself down in his chair, he seized pen and paper, and wrote, 
pretty nearly to the dictation of the attorney :—‘‘ Sir William Gwynne, 
baronet, of Gwynne Hail, Shropshire, engages to convey to Job Oxleigh, 
Esq. of Oxleigh, in the same county, the fee simple of a certain estate of 
the said Sir William Gwynne, situate in the same county, and known by 
the name of‘ The Sheaves,’ now ofa rental of £2000 per annum, provided 
the said Job Oxleigh shall prove the truth of his representations, and 
make good the undertakings specified by him to me, this 15th of October, 
1760. And, as the said estate is portion of the estate entailed upon me, 
L hereby engage to sufler a recovery of the same, in order to cut off the 
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entail, for the purpose of alienating such portion thereof as is above 
specified. Wittiam Gwynne, Gwynne Hall, 15th October, 1760,” 

Mr. Oxleigh carefully read this agreement over, folded it wp, put it 
into his pocket-book, and expressed himself satisfied with it. *¢ Now, 
Sir William,” said he, in an altered tone, ‘‘ we understand one another, 
and may therefore proceed to business.”-—‘‘ Mr, Oxleigh—Mr. Oxleigh, 
not quite so fast, Sir! I have not yet ascertained the truth of your ex- 
traordinary representations: till which is done, I will not stir one step in 
the proceedings. I expect, in the course of to-morrow, to be shown the 
marriage, baptismal, and burial registers, and to be put into possession 
of the name and residence of the young man we have been speaking of. 
And you will allow me, Sir, to take this opportunity of telling you two 
things ; that if I should find myself, after all, deceived by you, by my 
God, I will get you hanged; or, if that cannot be done by law, I will 
shoot you through the head. And I beg, secondly, that you will not talk 
so much like my equal—in such a strain of familiarity with me. Sir, I 
care not what you say to this, or how mortified you look. I cannot, and 
will not, bear such freedom. It chokes me to hear the tone of your 
speech tome. We shall never be friends so long as you forget that 7 am 
a gentleman and a baronet, and you—but no matter. Sir, it is against 
my nature to endure liberties of any kind.’” The baronet said all this 
sternly and bitterly, and drew himself up to his full height as he con- 
cluded. The attorney was abashed by the flashing eye and proud bearing 
of the baronet, and stammered something indistinctly about the respect 
** certainly due to misfortune.” 

‘* Sir, your attention a moment,” said the baronet, abruptly, seeing 
Oxleigh rising as if to go; ‘‘ tell me what is to be done in this matter, 
supposing all to prove true that you have said. How is this young man 
to be found? how is he to be got securely rid of!”’ inquired the baronet, 
anxiously.—** Why, Sir William, I see no other safe and sure way 
than—kidnapping him in the night—blindfolded—his arms bound—and 
in that fashion conveyed abroad. We could soon get him to the 
Channel.” 

‘* And who is to do all this? Must we have more depositaries of our 
secret?’’ inquired the baronet, with a bitter smile, echoing the expres- 
sion a short time before used by Oxleigh: *‘ Do you pretend to say that 
your own hands are sufficient for this cruel—this horrid work ?”"-—** No, 
Sir William ; nor yet are yours sufficient, even with mine: but we must 
neither of us, therefore, be idle. We must hire at least two desperate 
fellows, and pay them well—stop up their mouths with bank-notes ; and, 
besides, there is no need for them to be entrusted with the reasons of 
what they are doing: we can easily give them any story we like.” 

‘It is a frightful business! Here, the devil has taught you how to 
make a villain in a moment out of a man who, but an hour ago, might 
have believed his soul to be full of honour and nobility! I am undone! 
I am fit for hell, for even listening to you!’’—** Well, it is easily reme- 
died: I can tell you a way of preserving spotless honour ~ 

‘* What do you mean, Sir?” inquired the baronet, abruptly.—‘* By 
simply giving up your all,—surrendering your title and estates to a— 
waggoner—a common waggoner,—making up to him two or three hun- 
dred thousand pounds,—and earning your own bread for the rest of your 
life. That, now, Sir William, would certainly be noble !’’—The baronet 
groaned.—** We are all the creatures of circumstances, Sir William ; we 
must all vield to fate!”—** Patter your nonsense elsewhere, Sir!” re- 
plied the baronet, angrily ; “‘ I want no devil’s-preaching here /”’ 

‘* I wonder, Sir William,” retorted Oxleigh, thoroughly nettled by 
the lofty bearing of the baronet, and the contemptuous tone in which he 
addressed him, ‘* you can so easily forget that 1, who am really and in fact 
your master, yet consent to become your friend—your adviser! Have I 
May, 1832.—voL. 1Vv. NO. XIII. D 
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not been moderate in my demands? What if I had demanded half your 
fortune ?”—‘* And how do I know but you will hereafter? Let me advise 
you, Mr. Oxleigh, not to irritate a desperate man ; for I now tell you, 
that if you were to increase your demands on me above what is already, 
perhaps, too easily conceded, I would certainly take your life ! 

‘‘ Sir William—I had better be frank with you, as I said before—I 
never thought I should be free from danger—though * nothing venture, 
nothing have ’—that my life would be otherwise than in perpetual jeo- 
pardy—and so I will at once tell you what arrangements I have made to 
provide for my own security. I have drawn up a full statement of the 
matters which I have mentioned to you this evening, sealed it up, and 

laced it in the hands of my London agent, with explicit directions for 
a to open it, directly he hears of my death, either naturally or vio- 
lently, for at least nine years to come ; so that not only would it do you 
no good to take away my life, Sir William, but it would immediately 
ruin you.”—‘* Ah!—Well, here, then, is an end of our bargain. Give 
me up the paper I have put into your hands! I will not treat with you 
on such terms! ”’—said the baronet, his face blanched to a whiter hue 
than before. 

“You cannot help yourself, Sir William!” replied the attorney, 
calmly. ‘* Only be pleased to reflect—and you will yourself see that 
you cannot.” * ° e ‘* Mr. Oxleigh,”’ said the baronet, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ I have been thinking of this matter. Supposing all to be as 
you say, and it should prove necessary to send this man out of the coun- 
try, there is surely, there can certainly be, no need for my appearance or 
meddling in the business ?’—J need not, personally, have a hand in it !— 
Cannot | leave it all to you, Mr. Oxleigh, and your assistants ? ” 

** Then, Sir William, what security would you have? How would you 
know that I had really performed my promise to you? That I had not 
played you false ’—Besides, Sir William, this is a dangerous, a very 
black business—a perilous, a deadly job; and I cannot consent to bear it 
all upon my own shoulders—to stand alone in it. You must help me, 
Sir William—must work as hard, and risk as much as I. Our hands 
must both assist in removing this obnoxious person!—I am a man of 
my word, Sir William!—I cannot forego this!—To be equally safe, 
we must be equally guilty, Sir William !—equally committed to each 
other!” ° . ° 

** Pray, Sir, what did you say was this young man’s name? ”’—‘* Wil- 
= Fowler Gwynne—but he goes by the name of William Fowler 
only. 

‘* Does he know that he bears the name of Gwynne, Sir?—Has he any 
pee of what you have now been telling me? ”—** No more than the 

ead!”’ 

** What is he now?’’—** L am not quite sure, Sir William. He is 
poor and ignorant—a carter, I believe, or waggoner; but I shall know 
more by to-morrow.” 

** Till to-morrow, then, Sir, we must part,” said the baronet. “ Be 
here to-morrow at nine, and we will say more on this subject. Good 
evening, Sir.”—‘* Good evening, Sir William ; good evening. I shall 
be with you again at nine to-morrow; and hope we shall then be better 
friends, Good evening, Sir William”—and Oxleigh presumptuously 
tendered his hand to the baronet, who reluctantly laid his cold fingers— 
the flesh creeping the while with disgust—in those of Oxleigh; and in a 
moment or two he was left alone. He sat back in his ample arm-chair, 
for nearly two hours, in stupified silence. He was to have written three 
or four important election letters, and one to his intended wife, that 
evening; but being now unequal to the- task, he thrust his table from 
him, rung for candles, and went to bed, saying to his valet that he was ill. 
It need hardly be said that he passed a fearful night; several times being 
on the point of leaping out of bed, and committing suicide. True to his 
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time, the villain Oxleigh made his appearance at the Hall as the clock 
was striking nine. Sir William met him with a fevered brow and blood- 
shot eyes; and in half an hour's time both of them stepped into the car- 
riage, which Sir William had ordered to be in readiness. They drove 
rapidly into Somersetshire; and Sir William returned thunderstrack 
with what he had seen—ample and indubitable corroboration of all 
Oxleigh had told him overnight—a ruined, a blighted man, It was long 
before he recovered the stunning effects of the disclosure. He gradually 
became passive in the hands of Oxleigh. The servants at the Hall, and 
Sir William’s friends, equally wondered what could be the reason of 
Oxleigh’s perpetual presence at the Hall, 

In three weeks’ time, it was a matter of notoriety over the country, 
that Job Oxleigh, Esq. of Oxleigh, had purchased ‘* The Sheaves ” estate 
from Sir William Gwynne; and shortly afterwards occurred the seizure 
with which this narrative commences. Sir William and Oxleigh, with 
two desperate fellows hired by Oxleigh, were the four that set upon For- 
ster, and, subsequently, William Fowler.—Sir William became one of 
the most miserable of men. His altered demeanour and habits became 
matter of public observation. He contrived to have it given out that he 
had become addicted to the gaming-table; and the subtle Oxleigh en- 
couraged the rumour—even allowing himself to be thought one of Sir 
William’s winners ! That consummate scoundrel contrived to write him- 
self, in two or three years’ time, Job Oxleigh, Esq. M.P.; and was on 
terms of intimate acquaintance with most of the leading men in the coun- 
ty. He easily made his presence, ina manner, necessary to the wretched 
baronet, whose nobler soul drooped daily under the pressure of guilt 
contracted in a weak and evil hour; and so wormed himself into his con- 
fidence, that, what with wheedling and menace, he obtained an introduc- 
tion to a female relative of the baronet’s, and married her. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER ATTENDING A BELOVED MOTHER’S 
FUNERAL. 


O WHERE is that dear spirit fled 
So fraught with love and grace ! 
Aud must we number with the dead 
That cherish’d form and face? 


Yes, they have pass’d ; and we are left, 
With nought but Memory’s aid, 

To steal from all that Death hath reft 
An image not to fade. 


And yet I would not call thee back 
To mix again with woe, 

To feel what now I feel—the rack 
Of grief that lays me low. 


No, no, loved shade—already there, 
Where are no scenes like this, 

Thou hast exchanged a world of car 

For never-ending bliss. 
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CONTAINING OPINIONS, CHARACTERS, &c. OF HIS 
COTEMPORARIES. 


‘« What shall I say of Lord Brougham?” cried I. “ O, do not 
touch the living!” said a friend, on reading my Journal—‘‘ do not 
touch the living!” But let me touch Lord Brougham — and touch 
him, not with bitterness, but with joy! When I read his speech in 
the Lords, the other day, on the “ Law Reform Commission 
Report,” it made my old blood dance in my veins, and al- 
most burst its confines with delight! It was glorious!—it would 
have redeemed ten thousand follies and faults, if he had them! 
He is young enough to be my son, and twenty years and more I 
have watched his course with anxious ears and eyes! I often 
trembled—sometimes I strongly disapproved! I do not like his ac- 
centuation and tones of voice! His sarcasm is bitter and over- 
whelming; his reasoning is sometimes too discursive ; and his ver- 
biage too full of gas! But then the grandeur of his views, and 
his magnanimous disdain of bigoted prejudices—his cast-off of all the 
technical foolery of a lawyer’s pedantic prejudices—are splendid, 
and worthy almost to be worshipped! I have no personal ac- 
quaintance with him: he does not seem much to like a tall Irish- 
man, with his peculiar style of national vivacity! His imagination 
has not the Irish characteristics. I could repeat some little amusing 
anecdotes of him, but this would be rather indelicate towards the 
living. 

Of old Lord Eldon T could say a great deal— much in his praise, 
some things which I could not tell without regret! He has an acute 
and analytical mind; but his talents have been overrated. He 
wants comprehension, and dwells as long on little things as on great ! 
Precedent is a good thing; but he is a fearful slave to precedent. 
He is so subtile, that he escapes the grasp, like quicksilver! When he 
was Attorney-General, he retained his early humbleness of living in 
his own house. I once had lodgings opposite to him when he held 
that office : Lady Eldon, in her bed-gown, was occupied all day in 
household toils ! 

As to his successor, Lord Lyndhurst, I once went into an Elec- 
tion Committee-Room by accident, and was so struck by his man- 
ner and matter, that, though I had never heard of him before, I 
predicted his rise with certainty. This was about nineteen years 
ago ! 

Lord Gifford was a demure, vulgar-looking little man, who be- 
trayed his want of birth and education in every word, attitude, and 
cast of feature and eyes. He had been lifted too rapidly, and 
much above his qualifications : he was not a iene biahed man. J 
believe he meant well, but he wanted magnanimity of spirit. I was 
at Dover when he died of a bowel-complaint, almost before he had 
attained middle age. I often conversed with him, and found him 
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dull and dorné. He had begun life in an attorney’s office, and no 
one’s mind ever recovers that ! 

Lord Grey will forgive me for attributing to him, what is generally 
admitted, much aristocratical pride. Though his own patent of 
peerage is modern, he is of a family of ancient Plantagenet nobility, 
as genealogists know. They were Barons Grey (and Earls of 
Tankerville in Normandy,) in the time of Henry VI. He is a man 
of strong and resolute talent, and has been a uniform Whig from 
his first entry into political life, as soon as he came of age. His tall 
thin figure, and emaciated face, bear a strong resemblance to those 
of his father, the old General whom Lord Sidmouth made a peer, 
who had a chief command in the American war, and was one of 
Lord North's Tories. I knew the old General,—good-hearted, 
simple, and virtuous; but of a peevish, fretful temper. His wife 
also was a Grey, but of a different family—the great-niece of 
Dr. Zachary Grey, of whom I used to hear Mrs. Montagu give 
amusing anecdotes. Mrs. Montagu’s extreme vivacity of mind and 
mapeiness of expression enabled her to tell a story admirably. 

remember dining with Whitbread at the old General's table, 
whom I had often heard speak when I attended the gallery of the 
House. He was an uncertain speaker, but improved latterly be- 
yond hope. He had fine bursts of eloquence, but was not unfre- 
quently turbulent and frothy. His matter was often strong, and full 
of thought, research, and originality. He had a coarse person, with 
a full, red face: his temper was to the last degree uneasy, and his 
passions of pride, ambition, and vanity, violent: but he was a pa- 
triot, an enlightened politician, and had the welfare of the great body 
of the people at heart. We were always on speaking terms, and | 
met with many civilities from him in my attendance on the House. | 
saw him the day or two days before the fatal event of his death, exer- 
cising a pair of carriage-horses on trial in the neighbourhood of Bond 
Street, as if he was then attached to the common concerns of life: 
but I observed him latterly drowsy on his seat in the House, as if 
his head was overloaded with blood—and remarked it to those who 
sat near me. 

Poor Romilly was the greatest loss. He was one of the most 
extraordinary men of the age. His manner was a little too puri- 
tanic and whining, and he had a puritanic look, but he combined 
every virtue of the mind and heart. He was a consummate lawyer, 
of the purest conscience, and of a sensibility so extreme as to 
amount to morbidness. He had pride and ambition, but they were 
of the noblest kind. It must be admitted that he carried his liberal 
notions in politics beyond a constitutional monarchy—even to repub- 
licanism! But he was not sprung from a Genevan family, accord- 
ing to the supposition generally received ; his family had come from 
the south of fae for their religion. Dumont, the Genevan, was 
his most intimate friend, as may be seen in Dumont’s ‘* Souvenirs de 
Mirabeau.” 

Both the present Lord Lansdowne and his father were great 
friends of Romilly. It has so happened that I never was thrown in 
the present Lord Lansdowne’s way, so as to enable me to make any 
personal observations upon him: I am not sure that I know even 
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his person. Every one speaks of him as an amiable man—of native 
talent, but snasaateah etalon. He has nothing of his father’s 
alleged duplicity, by which he got the name of ‘* Malagrida. 

I forget if I have spoken of Canning before. 1 knew several of 
his family and alliances in Ireland. As to himself, 1 cannot say 
that I could ever like him. He had great talents, and a very orna- 
mental genius: I doubt his profundity, but his decision was noble, 
and the magnanimity of a grand spirit! He was too apt to carry his 
head in the air, so as to see nobody but himself, and not see the 
ground on which himself trod. I believe he took offence at some- 
thing I once said to him, and he seemed rather to avoid me. Pitt 
at first disliked him; but he got at last the ascendant over that 
great and proud man. Pitt had no literature ;—Canning was all 
literature—even to all its points and artifices. Canning’s father was 
a poet, but died young, in embarrassment and chagrin at his father’s 
neglect and displeasure ; which, according to common report, arose 
from the imprudent match he had made : but one of the family told 
me this could not be so! The personal dislike between Canning 
and Lord Castlereagh was never effaced or diminished. Canning’s 
childhood had passed in obscurity ; Lord Castlereagh’s earliest days, 
among the Seymours and Fitzroys :a nice observer could see it at once 
in the marked difference of their manners, looks, mien, and tone! 
Canning’s portrait looks handsome in the hands of the painter and 
engraver; there is an indescribable something in the living person 
which the artist cannot catch. I have often heard Canning, when 
he first rose in the House, hesitate and blunder much — like a foun- 
dered horse, who cannot go till he is warm ; — most of his speeches 
smelt too much of the lamp. Cagging bad no party with him,—a 
few. individual friends cannot be Walled a party. He had com- 
menced his first youth with the Whigs, turned a violent and uncom- 
Hee, Tory, became at last the soul of the Tory Ministry of Lord 

4iverpool; then trimmed and coquetted with both parties for the 
Premiership, and at last made a Whig Administration—justly sus- 
pected by all sides. This maddened his vanity and his pride, and 
his wounded feelings brought on fever and death. Wellington was 
resolved to overthrow him—to be soon overthrown himself! — 

1 have mentioned Deal and the Downs. The first summer I 
came to England I spent a week at Deal; there I saw a set of boys 
running about the streets, and on the beach and sands, rather in a 
neglected state, who, I was told, were the children of one of our 
Irish earls—-a man living in a mean lodging for sea-bathing, 
given up to his fiddle. In the opinion of the English there, it was 
not made to speak much for the splendour of our Irish nobles! I 
did not much enjoy the taunts and the sneers, and nearly got into 
more than one duel about it. I did not know the family, though I 
knew their title and name; but I scorned the idea of their being a 
specimen of our old nobles!—for we ‘‘ Strongbowians” are ver 
proud! I said it was a family (of which there were too many) ele- 
vated to the peerage afew years before for some job, without any ade- 
quate fortune or consideration — generally understood to be the son 
of one who had been in trade at Dublin, and had changed his name 
for some unexpected fortune! Who could foresee that four of these 
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neglected boys, within the next fifty years, would all be worked into 
the English peerage—one to a dukedom and Premiership, and have 
become the most fortunate family in Europe ? 

At that time the family of the Marquis of Lothian—then a gay, 
fashionable, and spendthrift Colonel of Dragoons—was there, or at 
the adjoining village of Walmer. He had married a Fortescue of the 
Clermont branch, a handsome and amiable woman, whom he much 
neglected. In latter life, this gay Marquis, who had ruined his for- 
tune, retired to obscurity in the village of Farnham in Surrey, where 
he spent his miserable remnant of life in the lowest company — a 
drunkard and a sot! Meantime Lord Holdernesse, as Lord Warden, 
was supporting the ceremonial dignity of the English peerage. What 
a painful contrast at that moment with the specimen there exhibited 
of Treland and Scotland ! 

I have been very cautious of speaking of my living cotemporaries : 
If { dared indulge myself, I could give some amusing sketches of 
many of them; for my eye has not been unobservant, while it was 
thought to be buried in the clouds. Lam called bitter, and re- 
quested to put a little more sugar into my confectionary: the sugared 
cakes are to come, if the reader will but have some patience, 
Perhaps I may be allowed to introduce some of my living friends, if 
I cover them with sugar. I have met with some friends who have 
been good, and many whom I thought good, till the day of trial 
came —and then they fled away like ghosts at the crowing of the 
cock ! Men, who have owed to me their own elevation in life, (and 
that a grand elevation,) have been found wanting at last! Nearest 
relations have been among my greatest enemies ;—they have enor- 
mously and gluttonously robbed me, and sucked my heart’s blood, and 
then most recklessly and foully insulted me! The vivacity of an 
[rishman’s spirit has preserved me from despondence, or I should 
have been in my grave thirty years ago. What sad tales I could 
tell of some great men !—I mean great in the world’s eye, little and 
mean enough in themselves, as well as in their base birth !—the sons 
of pawnbrokers to rogues, and prostitutes, and hawkers of rabbit- 
skins and stolen goods! ! ! 

When I was in Germany, I knew, at Leipsic, Herbert Marsh, 
now Bishop of Peterborough: he was a man of vivacity, acute- 
ness, and deep research. He was then, I believe, tutor to some 
young English traveller, but I forget his name. Marsh was a plain 
little man, educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself. I understood he was the son of the minis- 
ter of Feversham, in Kent. The political work which pleased Pitt, 
and opened the road to his elevation, is well known. He wasa 
pleasant, intelligent man; but a little hot, and somewhat self- 
sufficient. 

About the year 1785, I met at Rome a schoolfellow of his, 
named James Six, tutor to Mr. Stanley, of Alderley; a highly- 
accomplished man, very modest, and shy. He translated poetry 
from the German well: I think he died in Italy, not long after- 
wards. Marsh told me he was the son of a Canterbury silk-weaver ! 

Old Archbishop Markham had been Head-Master of Westminster 
School: he was a political prelate, of a strong head, and haughty 
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temper. An anopymous poem was addressed to bim about 1778, on 
a anil Aut an Ae 4 him, which has an yrange and a 
ing vigour ; but it seemed to me too strong, and too we : or ya 
for Hayley’s pen. The Archbishop established a family of more 
weight and wealth than is usual with prelates. Bishops are scarcely 
ever the founders of families. 

I have spoken of Pitt before: he was far from being a profound 
wlitical economist. He thought that if money could be multiplied, 
it was all that was necessary to make national wealth; almost like 
a certain Noble Lord, elevated by the Duke of Wellington from 
the judicial bench, who in December last argued on the assumption 
that money (or currency) was capital! This is precisely the opinion 
of a child of ten years of age! but then the Noble Lord had received 
no education, but had, as is said, commenced life as a mechanic—out 
of a Western Inn! It is true that currency duly distributed pro- 
motes and augments wealth ; but it is itself only wealth so far as it 
is made of a precious metal. I am of opinion with the author of 
the first article in your Magazine for March, that a plentiful cur- 
rency is now a sine qué non. I used sometimes to hunt with Pitt: 
on horseback, as every where else, he carried his chin in the air. He 
talked little but with his own cronies, and even indulged in some- 
thing approaching to slang, rather than wit or humour. Almost all 
who surrounded him were in nearly every respect the poorest of the 
poor in spirit, acquirements, character, and station, He loved new 
nobility, and hated old. Lord G was his first-cousin, and his 
chief associate in the ministry; but Lord G was too grave 
for him, and too lettered. One Pybus, a tall swarthy son of an 
East Indian, turned into a Bond-Street banker, was a half-crony ; 
but a very humble, as well as a very ostentatious one. 

Pitt had a horror of Burke, and Burke had a horror of him,—even 
to the last; their angry contempt was mutual and intense: they 
sincerely despised the nature and character of each other’s talents. 

I beg that from these Memoirs I may not be considered a Sir 
Anthony Weldon,—a scandalous chronicler! The impartiality of 
posterity will adjudge these characters to turn out generally true, 
though somewhat severe! My age and varied experience have 
enabled me to verify my first impressions. The little coterie of 
Canning, George Ellis, (an agreeable coxcomb), the Freres, and 
William Gifford (all mustard and vinegar), would be up in arms 
against me, if all of them were now living! I have had them all at 
once upon me, and a pretty fight they made! I prostrated them on 
the ground, tumbling over one another, like Jack for sizer ! 

Who are they that talk of Canning’s unassuming manners? What 
was the toss of his head but assumption and arrogance? Derision, 
loftiness of thought, and humorous scorn, were his characteristics: 
he was a rhetorician rather than a profound and wise man! all his 
thoughts took the colour of the dress that he gave them. His 
friend Huskisson was a charlatan in political economy, —full of 
pisiections, and always working to some party point. Mr. Jones, in 

is book on Rent, has truly observed, that no two men have been 
more hurtful to the prosperity of their country than Huskisson and 


Ricardo. There is nothing by which men so much get the ascend- 
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ency over the minds of others as by sarcasm. Thus Canning latterly 
ruled Lord Liverpool. 

As to Canning’s poetry, it is of the same character as his oratory 
—principally rhetorical! The merit lies chiefly in the expres- 
sion ; there is little imagery, and no invention. Tt cannot be de- 
nied, that there is some just and high-toned moral and political 
sentiment. 

The talent of vigorous, animated, and grand elocution is indeed a 
mighty gift in such a political constitution as England, where oratory 
possesses such a magic influence over the opinions as well as over the 
passions of the people! Measures will not go down with us, unless 
recommended by oratory: plain good sense will not do! By the 
magic of words, and by happy illustrations, the worse may be made 
to appear the better cause! At the same time, a speaker must not be 
too much of a droll, because no one then thinks him in earnest ! 

Some men cannot collect their thoughts so entirely as to throw 
them out in the presence of others; they can only do it by the pen 
in the calm of the closet. I once met Gray the poet, when I was 
a boy, at old Mrs. Hamilton Campbell's, in Sackville Street, Pic- 
cadilly : he talked with great reserve, and seeming difliculty. At that 
house I met high company of the old court. This lady was a daughter 
of Sir Hans Hamilton, of the Clanbrasil family, to which I was 
related. She had been many years a widow, having married a 
banker many years older than herself,—a Campbell, of the Breadal- 
bane branch, the founder of the great house of Coutts, in the 
Strand! She was a proud old woman: she promised me a legacy, 
but she never gave it. I wrote to her executor, Mr. Brydges, of 
Kent, who furnished me with a copy of her will. She had united 
herself to the relations of her mother, the baronet-family of Head, 
in Kent. When I was in England towards the end of the American 
War, I called on an old Lady Head, an octogenarian, then living 
at Canterbury, the widow of the last baronet of that branch. She 
directed me over to Mr. Brydges, at Wootton, who received me 
very civilly, and showed me all Mrs. Campbell's papers: she had 
been godmother to one of his sons, then a boy of sixteen or seven- 
teen, with light brown hair, and a fair complexion ;—shy, and a 
great bookworm! Ido not remember his Christian name. I ob- 
serve that the Member of Parliament for Armagh was christened 
Head, but I think that he is not the same. Mr. Brydges talked to 
me about Gray, with whom he had been personally acquainted, and 
who had been accustomed to visit in that neighbourhood, Mr. 
Brydges told me that the poet had «a relation at Canterbury, an 
Alderman Gray,—and another relation, an Alderman Knowler. 

When I went back to London, L waited on old Mr. Robinson, 
the father of Mrs. Montagu, with an introduction from his cousin, 
the Primate of Ireland. He was then a fine old man, between 
eighty and ninety years old; and enjoyed his morning drive, and his 
cards every evening at a club in Mount Street. He wondered that 
any one could ever willingly pass a week in the country, which he 
abhorred. Nearly forty years before he had surrendered up with 
leasure his seat near Hythe, in Kent, to his eldest son, Matthew 
tobinson ; at this time of which [ am speaking, himself advancing 
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ds seventy! though he survived the Primate, and succeeded 
him in the Barony of Rokeby. Of him I shall say more hereafter, 
in consequence of a visit I paid him from Shornecliffe. . 

I had a letter to Colonel Holroyd, afterwards Lord Sheffield, who 
had estates near mine in Ireland. He was a clever, busy, intriguing, 
vain, somewhat vulgar man ; a sort of parvenu, who was using every 
means to push himself into notice. He distinguished himself in the 
London Riots of 1780, and forced himself upon Lord North, who 
sent him down to fight an election at Coventry against two opposi- 
tionists, of whom one was the father of Samuel Rogers the poet. 
For this he was rewarded with an Irish barony. He then wrote 
numerous pamphlets on Agriculture and Commerce, and got returned 
for Bristol. Atlast he worked himself into an English peerage from 
Lord Sidmouth, who wished to open Bristol to his brother-in-law, 
Bragge Bathurst. He married three wives; the first, a good for- 
tune, with whom he did not live on the most easy terms ; then, ad- 
vancing in alliance, with a daughter of Lord Chichester ; and lastly, 
with the daughter of his patron, Lord North. He was the familiar 
friend of Gibbon the historian, though they were little suited in their 
qualities or acquirements: he lived to publish Gibbon’s Autobio- 
graphy, in which his own share is conducted with little literary 
genius or taste. He wasa plain little squabby man, of a round un- 
meaning countenance, but thought himself an Adonis. With all 
these drawbacks, he was a man of a strong, industrious, and useful 
mind ; and passed through a long life, altogether beneficially for the 

ublic. He was not rich, but had a great desire to make himself so 
by speculations, and the improvement of his lands. At last he was 
elevated to an Irish earldom, and left a son by his third wife, who 
succeeded to a part of the estate of Frederick, the late Earl of 
Guildford. 

Sylvester Douglas, afterwards Lord Glenbervie, married another 
daughter of the Minister, Lord North. He is stated to have been 
the representative of one of the elder branches of the illustrious house 
of Douglas; but had little, if any, inheritance : he was first brought 
up to medicine, and then came to the English Bar, where he pub- 
lished a volume of Reports about 1780 : hence he gradually worked 
himself on by industry, and Scotch intrigue, and importunity. He 
was a man of some talent and great labour, but slow and drawling. 
When, late in life, he married Lord North’s daughter, he took the 
political line, and contrived to get the successive appointment to 
many good offices. He had a son, who was brought into Parliament, 
and raised some literary expectations, but died soon after his mar- 
riage with Miss Wrightson, a woman of good fortune in Yorkshire. 
Here ended the short glory of the Glenbervies. Lord Glenbervie is 
said to have had a great talent for learning languages, and to have 
been a fluent versifier: he was a tall man, with a high nose. and 


manly look,—a great worshipper of rank! Every one recollects 
Jekyll’s, or Sheridan’s lines, of which one stanza begins — 


Glenbervie, Glenbervie !!! 


Two of the ugliest men [ have seen were Gibbon and Lord North. 
I rambled all over Switzerland soon after the close of the Ame- 
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rican War, and there became acquainted with Charles Victor de 
Bonstetten, lately deceased at the age of eighty-seven. He wasa 
very little man, with round face, ruddy cheeks, and regularly deli- 
cate features,—tfull of vivacity and sal-volatile ;—very imaginative, 
enthusiastic, accomplished, gallant, cheerful, and good-natured, 
Jean Miller, the historian, was his most intimate friend ; but Norton 
Niccols (Gray's friend) was at that time with him. 

In these wanderings, I met at a table d’hote a very extraordinary 
man: he would have had the finest countenance [ ever saw, if it had 
been a little less gloomy: his figure was about five feet ten, mus- 
cular, but thin, and most gracefully proportioned : he was not black, 
but of a clear brown, with dark auburn hair. ‘The colour of his 
eyes was not fixed, but varied with the movements of his mind and 
feelings : his voice was beautifully melodious, yet manly. From his 
language and accent, I took for granted he was a Frenchman; but 
he spoke Italian also, and German, with facility. When I spoke of 
England, he never joined in the conversation, nor seemed even to 
have any curiosity about it. He was apparently intimate with 
several of the continental courts, and especially versed in the litera- 
ture of Italy: I doubt if he had not every Sonnet of Petrarch by 
heart ; but there were parts of Dante which he admired still more, 
This made me doubt whether he was in truth a Frenchman, though 
he must have been educated there from childhood. I observed that 
he always avoided, as far as he could, to sit by any English person, 
or talk with them: I so contrived that he could not totally escape 
conversing with me. His age seemed about thirty: he appeared 
moderate and careful in all his expenses, free from all vanity and 
ostentation, and manly in all his opinions. He conversed with 
young women rather earnestly, but gently and reservedly, and spoke 
more with his eyes than with his lips. 

My Irish property, as is the case with too many ancient patri- 
monies in our distracted kingdom, is eat up with lawsuits. The 
vulturous attorneys have been the torment of my life :—one-eyed 
rascals, fit only for executioners, suck our blood with ravenous and 
unextinguishable appetites; and, to cover their plunders, attach 
themselves to the sanctimonious sect of Methodists. Here is the spot 
where the law both in Ireland and in England requires the grand 
purgation. No one who has practised as an attorney, or been 
brought up in an attorney's office, ought ever, on any account, to be 
admitted to the Bar. 

We have for the most part had lawyers sent over from England 
for chancellors,—as Felton, Jocelyn, Bowes, Wyndham, Hewit, 
Mitford, Sutton, Hart. Perhaps this has been to keep the laws 
uniform, 
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Vicor and Hope lie here, 
Fallen asleep ; 
What hath been, ne’er shall be— 


Ponder and weep! 4 
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LANHERNE AND MAWGAN, IN CORNWALL. 
WRITTEN IN LONDON IN THE AUTUMN OF LAST YEAR. 


BY JOHN LANDER, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


{Lanherne, which is situated in the village of Mawgan, near St. Columb, Corn- 
wall, is an ancient seat of the Arundel family. About thirty or forty years ago, 
its noble proprietor fitted it up for the reception of a number of Carmelite nuns, 
who were obliged to quit Antwerp and seek refuge in this country during one 
of the most sanguinary periods of the French Revolution. Mawgan lies in a 
sequestered and delightful valley; and the nunnery of Lanherne, with its melan- 
choly but beautiful scenery, is irresistibly charming, and indeed it forms its most 
enchanting ornament. A stranger can never visit Mawgan without being deeply 
impressed, not only with the simple loveliness of its appearance, but likewise 
with the air of tranquillity and happiness which is depicted on the countenances 
of its inhabitants. } 


Deep in a valley, breathing soft repose, 
Through which a cooling streamlet idly flows, 
Where seldom cry of hounds or huntsman’s horn 
Awakes the silent groves at dewy morn, 

Or starts the timorous hare beneath the thorn,— 
Where lovely Virtue, clad in humble vest, 
Becomes the peasant’s guide and daily guest, 

An ancient building, clasp’d with ivy, stands— 
The living wonder of the neighbouring lands. 
Tall spreading trees adorn this sacred ground, 
And flowery shrubs spring up and bloom around, 
While balmy sweets, that scent the ambient air, 
Float on the summer gale, and linger there. 
Here, far removed from Earth’s ignoble cares, 
Its hopes fallacious, and depressing fears, 
Within this lonely fane—this still retreat, 
Rome’s saintly daughters at their vespers meet. 
To thoughts celestial—heavenly hopes confined, 
These vestals shun the paths that lure mankind, 
And yield to God the empire of their mind : 

Nor let unlovely Zeal belie their name, 

Pure is their worship, and their life the same. 
Their fervent orisons, ascending high, 

With angel-music breathe along the sky: 

For though mistaken in the form it bears, 

The power of godliness is surely theirs. 

’Tis said that ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn” 
Taint not thy holy solitude, Lanherne! 

That Love and Fame, the master-springs of life— 
Pride, pleasure, passion, prejudice, and strife ; 
All envyings, malice, discontent, and gloom, 
Within thy mouldering walls nor bud nor bloom ; 
That Life’s dark waters round the pious nun, 

In clearer channels, gentler eddies run ; 

And that from earthly shackles ever free, 

What her Redeemer was, she strives to be. 

But tell me not that she can long despise 

The gentle calls that in her bosom rise ; 

That she can quite forget, or sternly sever, 
Those golden ties that cling to us for ever ; 

That girlhood’s dream of innocence and ease, 
Which charm’d her opening mind, can never please. 
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Oh, no! though adoration, prayer, or praise, 
Sublimes the soul, and tempers all our ways, 

The phantom of past happiness intrudes 

In odorous shades and sweetest solitudes ; 

For envious Memory will recall the time 

When Hope was young, and life-blood in its prime ; 
And leave behind a soft and saddening spell, 


omg Mournful as Evening’s close, or Music’s dying swell. 
vei The nun, ‘tis true, may ape the Stoic’s part, 
tea Like him may shut the chambers of the heart ; 
tag Like him may strive to quench Aflection’s force, 
my And turn all feeling from its natural course : 
an- But, spite of tearful eye, and suppliant knee, 
most Her thoughts must sometimes turn, O World! to thee,— 
eply Must backward turn to Life’s neglected scene, 
10 Though sin, remorse, and sorrow, stand between. 
ces 


So, if from earthly ties by anguish driven, 
Love’s gentle flame, undying, soars to Heaven, 
it droops again, and flickers round the tomb, 
And crush’d affections all their force resume. 
This Nature wills; and Nature’s sacred laws, 
Though universal, have no saving clause. 

Yet like the nun I sometimes wish to be, 

My thoughts as holy, and my heart as free ; 
Like her in sweet retirement spend my days, 
And in Devotion’s cause attune my lays; 

Like her to holy peace and calm resign’d, 
Leave all the dross of worldly things behind, 
Bold on Imagination’s wings to rise, 

And mount the yielding air and pierce the skies. 
But, O! I could not, for Potosi’s worth, 
Asunder burst the chain that links to earth. 

I could not spurn Affection from my breast, 
Though worlds were offer’d, and though worlds caress’d, 
For in my heart it reigns, and reign it must 

Till heart itself shall crumble into dust. 


Loveliest of vales! delightful Mawgan! here 
Nor shady groves, nor rural scenes appear ; 
Yet, ’midst this clamorous din and deafening noise, 
My mind recalls thy sweet and tranquil joys; 
Indulgent Fancy brings them full in view, 

And weans my heart from every thing but you. 
Dear vale of peace! Achaia, famed in song, 
Had ne’er more beauties than to thee belong: 

No furious tempest sweeps fierce Ocean’s foam 
Against the cheerful rustic’s tranquil home ; 
Nor beetling rock, nor precipice’s height 
Frowns o’er the prospect, or impedes the sight ; 
But all thy beauties are of gentler kind, 

More fit to soothe than elevate the mind. 
Sublimer scenes in distant lands arise, 

More vast the landscape and more clear the skies ; 
But hissing snakes, and tigers fierce, invade 
The grassy meadow and the palm-tree’s shade. 
In citron-groves the panther forms his lair, 

And awful whirlwinds breathe destruction there. 
And thus if Nature wears a brighter vest 

In burning Ind and Araby ‘ the blest,” 
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Though spicy dews on these so fragrant fall, 

A sense of lurking danger saddens all. 

In thy retreats, sweet vale! no terrors fright, 
Man joys the day, and tranquil sleeps at night. 
The village-spire, just peeping ‘twixt the trees, 
Whose ample foliage courts the passing breeze ; 
The verdant hills with woods luxuriant crown’d, 
And cattle grazing on their sloping ground ; 

The tuneful rivulet, murmuring through the dale, 
To which the redbreast plaints his mournful tale ; 
The winding footway fringed with liveliest green, 
That leads to opening glades and fields unseen ; 
The tufted grove’s green shade, and cool retreat, 
Where rustic swains their whispering lovers greet ; 
The whitewash’d cottage, with its sanded floor, 
And pigs and poultry gathering round the door ; 
The village urchins, all so nicely clean, 

Like playful fawns disporting o’er the green ; 
And last of all, again I fondly turn 

To bless thy lovely solitude, Lanherne! 

These are thy beauties, Mawgan! and unite 

As well to charm the mind as please the sight. 

I never gazed on scene so sweet as this— 

On so much peacefulness and rural bliss, 

But found my bosom glow, I know not why, 

And felt a tear-drop trembling in each eye. 


Not long ago, if Ll remember well, 
Two lovely sisters graced this charming dell ; 
Like Leda’s children, side by side they grew, 
While Nature form’d their hearts and manners too, 
But Pleasure found them in the village throng ; 
Charm’d with whose voice, and raptured with whose song, 
These nymphs of blooming cheeks and radiant eyes 
Contemn’d their lowly state and humble guise ; 
Thought village life a load too great to bear, 
And scorn’d their lovely vale and cottage dear, 
To mix in crowds, and join their madding strife, 
Which biunts the feelings and embitters life : 
But now, though late, they find such pleasures vain, 
And sigh to meet their rustic friends again. 
© dear to me is Mawgan! dearer still 
The ivied cot that peeps behind the hill. 
When distant far, I’ve long’d to linger there, 
With hum of bees to soothe and charm my ear ; 
I’ve long’d to see the smoke, revolving, rise 
From happy dwellings and embrace the skies, 
And listen to the lark’s melodious lay, 
And song of birds that sigh the sun away. 
E’en now I could all prouder hopes resign, 
To call these simple joys and pleasures mine : 
But though relentless Fate deny me this, 
Thy chastening rod, O Heaven! I reverently kiss, 


Joun LANDER. 
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IN our notice, in a recent Number of the Metropolitan, of the 
blind and reckless manner in which the country has been brought 
into its present disastrous, and even perilous condition, by financial 
mismanagement under the working-well or Tory system, (for the 
more proximate and importunate evils of the times are clearly from a 
money cause—that ‘‘ giant evil,” Poverty—one of the very few 
which can fully rouse an Englishman from his constitutional inapti- 
tude to political changes, and set him reasoning on remote causes 
and abstract errors,)—in that article we made some remarks on the 
locale of the National Debt; chiefly, however, as regards the com- 
mon notion on this subject—the popular prosopopeia of that nonen- 
tity which imagines it seated in real and substantial entity on his 
bullion throne at the Bank: and truly, if this modern dragon, though 
unseen, may be measured by the degree in which it lays waste the 
country, and by the supplies required for its support, its bulk and 
vigour must be enormous—not Gulliver's digestion was more embar- 
rassing to his caterers at Lilliput, nor his removal more necessary to 
save the little islanders from starvation. 

The constant and exclusive residence, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, of the National Debt at the Bank, has, however, many other 
important bearings and effects; and among the thousand and one 
causes which give to the locality of the metropolis its superlative 
interest and importance, is perhaps one of the most remarkable and 
peculiar. It is here alone, that is, in Threadneedle Street, that the 
vast and multifarious business of upwards of eight hundred millions 
of stock, held by many thousand proprietors, must be transacted 
either in person or by attorney. ‘The most remote parts of the king- 
dom are called upon equally to support the charges of the public 
debt ; but it is the resident in London alone who can fully derive 
the advantages which, from the manner in which business in the 
Funds is transacted, it affords to the banker and capitalist of the 
metropolis. These advantages are not few nor trifling. Miata is here 
invested in the Funds, or realized, with a facility nearly equal to that 
with which it is paid in or drawn out of a private banking-house ; 
and passes from hand to hand with nearly the same rapidity. Any 
one, during the hours of business, can convert his stock into cash in 
the space of ten minutes, or even of five, if the case be urgent. The 
Funds therefore, in fact, afford to the merchant and capitalist of 
London many of the accommodations of a private banking account, 
with the solid advantages superadded of his balance bearing interest, 
and of the non-exposure to the risks which, in the very nature of 
things, are inseparable from a private establishment, however respect- 
able. 

Here also, the thriving shopkeeper of London, or whosoever else 
can manage to lay aside a trifle at the year's end, can add, under his 
own eye, his fifty or hundred pounds to his little accumulating heap— 
an excellent maxim of thrift, ‘‘ accepting” with his own hand the 
stock which has been transferred to him, if he be one who likes to 
avoid all risks, however small, and to make assurance doubly sure ; 
and here also he can present himself in person to exercise the agree- 
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able function of receiving his own dividends. All this is attended 
with impediments to the money-gatherers of the remote parts of the 
kingdom, which induces them to trust their hard-earned gains to the 

recarious security of private bankers, or to the still more doubtful 
Loiad of the dashing—but often, as experience has shown, the in- 
solvent—‘‘ lawyer ” of the place ; who, because he lives in the best 
house in the town and keeps a livery-servant, is thought, forsooth, by 
the bumpkins to be ‘ mortal rich,” and ‘‘ as safe as the Bank ; ” 
whereas these very circumstances of expense and show ought, on the 
contrary, to awaken suspicion ; for, as Jack Straw says in the play to 
one who expresses surprise at the high style in which he lives, ‘ Lord 
bless you, if I did not keep a good table, 1 should have nothing to 
eat.” Without the facilities and advantages to the resident in the 
metropolis here pointed out, it would perhaps have been impossible 
for the trader and capitalist of this part of the island to continue so 
long indifferent to the imperfections and absurdities of our present 
banking establishments. 

In Threadneedle Street then must the fundholder of Liverpool and 
Glasgow present himself in person to transact his business in the 
Funds, or to receive his dividend, unless he prefer to incur the risk 
and expense of employing agents and powers of attorney for that 
petneee. This exclusive advantage to the metropolis was not per- 

aps originally contemplated, or even noticed ; but it is nevertheless 
a ground of complaint to the monied men of the large commercial 
places at remote parts of the kingdom. This disadvantage may be 
still further illustrated by supposing the case of a capitalist of Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, who meditates a buying or selling transaction in 
the Funds contingently on some measure of our own or other govern- 
ments, or some event, as peace, war, &c.—how is it possible for 
this man to act with promptitude and advantage, when two or three 
days must elapse before the news, known in London, can reach him, 
and the same time is required to transmit his orders and directions 
back to the only place at which he can buy or sell the property in 
question ?—No doubt, sales and purchases of stock are sometimes 
made at a distance from town; but no real transfer can be made at 
any other place than the Bank in London: the transaction therefore 
must be liable to very great objections, even if it be (what we be- 
lieve it is not) legal. In what degree and under what regulations 
this disadvantageous state of things, as respects the distant stock- 
holder, admits of a remedial change, we do not pretend precisely to 
point out. A difficulty analogous to that which we have been de- 
scribing, in the case of foreign loans negotiated in London, has been 
obviated by the issuing of bonds by their respective governments, 
representing a certain quantity of stock, and transferable from hand 
to hand with a facility that adds greatly to their value, without which 
indeed it would have been impossible for these States to raise money 
here by loan on any terms whatever. What price in London would 
Russian or Mexican stock obtain, if transferable only at Mexico or 
St. Petersburg ’!—This difliculty however, in our case, might be 
obviated without having recourse to the objectionable plan of bonds. 
Have we not branch establishments of the very agents who have the 
sole management of the Funds and are the payers of the dividends, 
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already existing in many distant parts of the kingdom? and why 
might not the Bank of England, established at Bristol and Liverpool, 
do there (with proper cautious and regulations) that which it does in 
London? In respect to the dividends, at least, it appears that some- 
thing might be done with great ease and security, The stock on 
which the dividend is about to be paid is always closed for two or 
three weeks before the day of payment; might not Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other central and convenient places, be fixed upon 
for this purpose? Here the stockholders of the place and district 
might, on giving proper notice of their wishes, have the great ac- 
commodation of receiving their own dividends, and be saved from 
the risk, expense, and delay of employing agents and attorneys in 
London. One thing however is certain, that any facilities and ac- 
commodations of this nature would have the important effect of 
greatly enhancing the value of the Funds, by making them available 
to small and large capitalists all over the kingdom in nearly the same 
manner and degree in which they now are to the residents in London 
alone. ‘This would add, in a degree greater than can be easily ima- 
gined, to the financial powers and resources of the State, and enable it 
to lighten the fiscal burdens of the people in a corresponding degree. 
It is not perhaps exaggerating the effect of adding these advantages 
to the Funds to say, that it would be equal in its full developement to 
a saving of several millions per annum to the public thus :—the 
Funds possess immense and peculiar advantages as an investment over 
every other species of property to the narrow circle in which they are 
completely available. Extend this availability, and an increased 
demand for this investment would be the infallible consequence— 
fully equal to the taking off of that small part of the funds which, it 
is well known, is really floating on and keeping down the market price ; 
a steady and considerable demand for stock would soon cause the 
3 per cents to reach par, (consols were at 95 in 1824,) and to be ex- 
changeable for an equal amount of stock bearing a lower rate 
of interest, say 24 per cent. or even in process of time a still 
lower rate. It is not an extravagant position to say that such are 
the peculiar circumstances and advantages of the Funds, when they 
are completely available, that with peace, and good financial 
management, they would continue to be held at 2 per cent. per an- 
nun, involving a saving to the public as compared with the present 
moment of from five to ten millions per annum, Any attempts 
to lighten or remove the evils of the country have, we know, been 
always hitherto received with cold and sluggish remarks on the 
difficulties (such as always exist in efficient changes) of carrying them 
into effect—that marvellous inertness which has long been the 
characteristic, the disgrace, and the bane of our public affairs, and 
can only be accounted for by the nature of the political influence 
which has so long prevailed in the administration of our affairs and 
depressed the natural energies of the country. ‘These energies are 
now, we hope, about to be gradually developed, and are fully equal, 
if developed, to the task of remedying all our national evils, and of 
making England what its natural advantages determine it—the most 
powerful and prosperous nation on the globe. 
One more effect (and of a somewhat less dry and business-like 
May, 1832.—vo., 1v. NO, XUN. bk 
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character) of the residence of the National Debt in London, and we 
shall have done with this part of our subject—it is this: The advan- 
tages of being near to their funded property induces very many old 
people vies from trade, and others who are born to the equivocal 
good of having just enough to exist upon without exerting themselves, 
to leave their country towns and native villages, and ensconce them- 
selves in the lugubrious environs of the metropolis, the suburban limbo 
of Battersea, South Lambeth, and other such precious places, than 
which nothing in existence more dull or uninviting can well be ima- 
gined: here thousands seem to ruminate away their lives in their 
poplar-shaded, ditch-begirt, Rows and Buildings, in that sort of snug 
misery which none but an Englishman can at all comprehend or ap- 

reciate—unknown, seemingly, to any single soul in the territory 
into which they have transplanted themselves ; and existing chiefly, 
as it would appear, for the benefit of the butchers and bakers of the 
neighbourhood ;— 


Crazy machines to grind earth’s wasted food. 


We do not, however, intend to exhaust ourselves on the present 
occasion on the grave and querimonious points of this subject. We 
must be excused therefore for putting aside for the present the graver 

ints of the subject, and taking up one of its bearings of a somewhat 
ess solicitudinous aspect.—Let us imagine it to be dividend time. 

‘‘ Ogni medaglio ha il suo reverso.” This is almost as exactly 
true of money affairs, as it is of the money coin itself; for the grave 
and irksome business of parting with cash on the one hand (the ob- 
verse) is always accompanied and contrasted with the pleasant smile- 
begetting job of receiving it on the other (the reverse). In this case 
the agreeable reverse is to the large and lucky part of the public, to 
whom this ill wind (the National Debt) blows good in the shape of 
dividend warrants, bright brand-new sovereigns, and rustling im- 
maculate bank-notes. Four days in the year, at least, are to these 
lucky fellows times of harvest and jubilee; these four particular 
days, occurring about equidistantly in the year, albeit not found 
marked among the high tides in the Calendar, are hailed by them 
with keen and cordial welcome. Other days in the year, birth-days, 
wedding anniversaries, &c. have their interest, and are in most cases 
looked forward to with agreeable anticipations; but they might be 
postponed, or even, under certain circumstances, passed over without 
much poignancy of regret. Not so however these four delightful 
days: talk of postponing or passing them over, and thousands would 
be overwhelmed in that deep grief and dismay which is never to be 
suspected, the proverb says, when attributable to misfortunes of the 
purse ; need we add that we mean those four days in the year on 
which the interest on Stock becomes payable to the public creditor— 
the sweet dividend-days. On these occasions it would be im- 
possible for any one, though not bound himself on the same pleasant 
voyage for the Golden Fleece, to be in the neighbourhood of Thread- 
needle Street without noticing the unusual thronging and ex- 
citement which — there. From an early hour streams of 
people—men and women of all grades, though chiefly of the in- 
ferior ones, with looks full of bustle and alacrity,—are setting in 
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through all the lanes and avenues that converge towards the Bank ; 
the eager, nimble looks of these in strong contrast with the easy pace 
and complacent aspect of those who have already received their divi- 
dends, and are streaming back, in a contrary direction, with pockets 
better lined than when they set out, to their homes again. Until the 
last October dividends it has rarely happened to us to apply im- 
mediately on their falling due for the small quota of the Consolidated 
Fund which we lay claim to. We have been used to consider this 
sum, when due, as so much lodged in the hands of a safe banker, 
which, as it can be commanded at any time, need not be thought of 
till it is wanted or can be conveniently called for. To bear the brunt 
of current expenses, we have always looked in the first place to the 
rent of a small estate in Buckinghamshire, and to that of a pretty, 
but somewhat cockney-built, villa, at Brixton, bought about ten years 
ago at the Auction Mart. Land and houses we had always heard and 
thought were safe and productive property. The remainder of our 
worldly goods was put into the Funds; more, however, for the sake 
of the convenience of the investment than from any high opinion of its 
profit or stability. This was done on the cautious maxim of not 
putting all the eggs into one basket ; and it was well that we did so, 
for, as it has turned out, land and houses are at this time a very sink- 
ing and unproductive property, and the suspected and _half- 
despised 3 per cents proves the only solid and productive investment of 
the three. The application for rent to the Buckinghamshire farmer 
has produced nothing but complaints of the bad times and the wet 
seasons, which, he says, have made our fat pastures a mere bog; in 
which not only rent, but also farmers’ capital is fast sinking : as to the 
cottage ornée at Brixton Hill, the very board stuck up in the front 
lawn, announcing it “ to be let or sold,” is grown old and shattered, 
from the length of time for which it has been exhibited ; and the 
over-grown clematis hangs, tangled and drooping, over the once gay 
veranda, as if the very use of the place as an entrance had been 
long forgotten. Under these circumstances the approach of the last 
October dividends was not, as heretofore, a source of mere quiet satis- 
faction and slightly agreeable anticipations; the time had, on the 
contrary, been long calculated to a fraction, and was looked forward 
to with keen and impatient interest. When the day arrived, there- 
fore, we were pretty early a-field, and found ourselves mingling with 
the stream of eager and somewhat needy-looking people, who were 
bustling along, and working their ia | past the more easy-going 
passengers, in the direction of the Bank: our pride made us make 
an effort to resist the contagion of the bustle and excitement of our 
fellow dividend-seekers ; but, in fact, not very successfully, for we 
found ourselves making a start forward to give the go-by to two old 
women who were just entering the avenue of the Reduced Office 
before us; but the old ladies outjockied us, and kept us at their 
broad and impassable rear all the way through the long narrow 
passage—a situation not very satisfactory, to say the least of it, 
to cag: in our impatient condition of temper. 

There is always much crowding and bustle in the offices of the 
Bank on these occasions; but at the last October dividends, the ap- 
plicants were much more numerous than usual: this our informant, 
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an experienced old Bauk clerk, did not hesitate to attribute to the 
agitation of the public mind, and a vague feeling of distrust, even on 
so unquestionable a matter as the payment of the dividends. Under 
each letter a cluster of people is always seen beseeching (or rather 
besieging) the clerk to make haste and to attend to them next; which 
has about as much effect in accelerating his motions as a similar ad- 
dress would have on the slow, measured action of an automaton, or 
the even working of a steam-engine. Under our own letter in par- 
ticular, we found a group of not less than twenty people—an ac- 
cumulation caused by an old country-woman receiving a long arrear 
on £50 Stock; each warrant receiving a cross-mark from her 
unsteady hand, and requiring the attestation of two witnesses. This 
delay afforded us time to observe a scene remarkable enough in itself 
and full of piquant suggestions. Here in these dingy offices, and by 
the hands of these dapper clerks, is distributed annually a sum ex- 
ceeding the united revenues of half-a-score of continental sovereigns 
—more than twenty-seven millions sterling ; besides the interest on 
upwards of thirty millions of unfunded debt and securities. Can 
even the Atlantean shoulders of England support so huge a weight ? 
—there have not, however, been wanting men, and men in high 
station too, to assert publicly that the operation of taking this im- 
mense sum from the profits of the capital and of the labour of the 
many, is neutralized by that of paying it over to the privileged and 
unproductive few ;—that as what is taken from the public in taxes 
returns to it in expenditure,—nothing is virtually abstracted—no 
he owe created. The corollary from which is, that no relief would 

e felt from the extinction, in the whole or part, of the Debt, and 
from the removal of the twenty-eight millions of taxes levied for its 
support! These reflections were here interrupted by the Bank clerk, 
who, having observed our exemplary patience, offered, of his own ac- 
cord, to attend to us next, urging to the more clamorous applicants 
the old rule of ‘first come first served.” Having, therefore, de- 
spatched our business there to our satisfaction, we moved off very 
contentedly homeward, with our share of the produce of the public 
burdens in our pockets. 


KAREL. 





EPITAPH. 
ON A CENTENARY. 


Years a hundred good were mine, 

I have seen their summers shine ; 
Human flowers of glorious show, 
Like the green leaves come and go. 

{ had health and friends and pleasure 
Envying no man’s power or treasure : 
If such lot were vain to me, 
Reader, what is thine to thee? 
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POPULAR HISTORICAL ERRORS. 
THE IRON MASK. 


Ir is singular, that among the vulgar errors which time has con- 
secrated, and modern scepticism profanely attacked, no writer has 
yet robbed of its peculiar character of singularity and mystery, the 
anecdote of the Iron Mask—it is one of those mystifications which 
has been most gravely asserted, most steadily maintained, and most 
generally adopted in Europe; nevertheless it is one of the most 
absurd, most glaring, of these deceptions, which credulity imposes 
upon itself, and from which it is so loath to withdraw its sombre, but 
interesting veil. 

Voltaire is the first person, who, in treating of the history of 
‘* L’homme au Masque de Fer,” converted a simple fact into a 
regular romance ; he caught some hints from the flying gossip of his 
day, (for under the sovereignty of Louis X1V. nobody ever heard 
of the circumstance,) and ‘* thereupon he wrote,” without believing 
one word of the marvellous material which he collected, and perhaps 
composed : he arranged it merely to gratify, and occupy, the appe- 
tite of the Parisian idler for the wonderful, or for the more lasting 
satisfaction of laughing at the credulity of mankind from his grave. 

Of the thousand and one volumes of the memoirs of the brilliant 
reign of Louis X1V., it is singular that no one among them, even 
those written in the latter days of his long royalty, makes apy men- 
tion of the existence of the personage known as the Iron Mask. 
Of these writers I shall quote only the most distinguished; and, of 
that number, the following are the most undisputed authorities ;— 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, niece of Louis NILIT., cousin-german 
of Louis XIV., whose memoirs begin before the birth of the latter 
Prince, and finish at the period of his union with Madame de 
Maintenon, embracing a term of fifty years; Madame de Motteville, 
lady of honour to the Queen, Anne of Austria, mother of Louis 
XI1V., who was attached to her person from childhood, and con- 
tinued in her service till the death of that Princess ; it is this writer 
whom Voltaire distinguishes as ‘‘ noble et sincére ;”’—the Cardinal 
de Retz, the historian of the Frond ;—the Marquis of Dangeau, the 
historian of the Court (at which he passed a long life) and of 
Louis X1V., upon whose person he was in constant attendance ;— 
the Abbé Choisy ;-—the Duc de St. Simon, a severe man, who wrote 
voluminously, did not love Louis XIV., and would not have 
spared his memory by suppressing such an anecdote, had he known 
it; more especially as he did not write till long after the death of the 
King, when his name and actions were no longer popular ;—the 
Comte d’ Artagnan, captain of the guards to Louis X 1 V.;—the Comte 
de Rochefort, secretary to Cardinal Richelieu ; and lastly, though not 
the least important, Madame de Caylus, niece to Madame de Main- 
tenon, who wrote under the following reign, and who has left usa 
charming little book of ‘* Souvenirs” of the Court of Louis le 
Grand: of all these important authorities, the last only makes men- 
tion of the Man in the Iron Mask — in what manner shall be 
considered hereafter. i. 
Five persons are condemned to the pain of the ‘‘ masque de fer; 
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of these, two are purely imaginary, the mask not having been made 
for them, but they created expressly for the mask; they are, 
a twin brother of Louis XTV., and a natural son of the Queen, his 
mother: the other three are historical, but their history has been 
enveloped in fiction, and clouded by absurdity ;—they are, the super- 
intendant of the Finances, Fouquet; the Comte de Vermandois, na- 
tural son of Louis XIV. and Madame de la Valiére; and lastly, a 
minister of an Italian Prince (the Duke of Mantua), who, having 
taken great pains to destroy the plans of the ambitious sovereigns of 
France, was kidnapped from his native country by his orders, and, 
in shameful violation of the laws of nations, condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment in France. It is by tracing clearly the real history of 
these persons that [ undertake to prove, not the non-existence of the 
prisoner supposed to be the Iron Mask, but of all the mysterious 
and romantic circumstances connected with him. The supposition 
of a twin brother of Louis XIV. would be almost too ridiculous to 
combat seriously, if it had not obtained a very astonishing degree of 
credit in Europe, during the two hundred years which this singular 
delusion has lasted; but this opinion vanishes before a little exami- 
nation into the customs and manners of the Court of France at the 
birth of Louis XITV. The Queens of France were always delivered 
in public: that is, in a large chamber in which were assembled the 
royal family, the princes of the blood, the great officers of the 
crown and of the royal household, and the whole train of courtiers 
if they thought proper to attend. ‘This is so notorious, that the late 
unfortunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, nearly lost her life 
in her first confinement, from the suffocation occasioned by the im- 
mense crowd in her chamber: in the case of Anne of Austria, who 
had been nearly twenty years a wife before she was a mother, nearly 
all Paris assembled in the Palace, and the chamber was crowded to 
excess; the King himself (Louis XIII.) received the new-born in- 
fant, and showed him to the people, using (as Madame de Genlis 
remarks) the only popular words ever attributed to him, when his 
officers endeavoured to restrain the crowd,—** Let them come, this 
child belongs to all the world.” It would have been impossible to 
conceal the birth of a second child from the knowledge of those im- 
mediately surrounding the bed of the Queen; and the existence of 
such an infant would have been most carefully established by the 
members of the Royal Family, when, a few years after, they were in 
open civil war against the authority of the Queen, become Re- 
gent by the death of her husband. Such an infant would un- 
doubtedly have been proclaimed King by the discontented party ; 
but neither the Duc D’Orleans nor the great Condé ever thought of 
this mode of annoyance, and that, simply because they had never 
heard of this circumstance. The next supposition is less ridiculous, 
though not less false—that of a natural son of the Queen, Anne of 
Austria: this son must then have been born during the life of her 
husband, when there was danger to herself from the intrigue ; for 
any man, who knows any thing of the Court of France, must be 
aware that after his death no such secrecy was necessary. This is 
next to impossible ; Louis XIII. hated his wife, and would have 
been glad of any just pretext to divorce her: the minister, Richelieu, 
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hated her, also sought every occasion to insult, and would have pro- 
fited gladly of any offering to ruin her, The King was jealous of 
her all his life,—not of a lover, but of her brother the King of Spain, 
with whom he was at war, and to whom he suspected her of betray- 
ing the secrets of his Cabinet. These suspicions were the occasion 
of her being surrounded by spies, both on the part of the King and 
his minister, who narrowly observed and faithfully reported her 
conduct. 

In the memoirs of the times, no man, even in the scandalous 
Court of Louis XLII, is distinetly pointed out as a favoured lover; 
and only a slight preference to the English Duke of Buckingham is 
hinted at, in some verses of Voiture: it would have been very difli- 
cult thus circumstanced, to have conducted an intrigue,—infinitely 
more, to have secretly become a mother,—but quite impossible to have 
concealed the existence of a child, in a manner requiring so many 
assistants as figure in the history of the Iron Mask, and who were 
all the devoted servants of the King and his minister. A still better 
negative of this supposition is to be found in the silence of all her 
enemies upon this subject during the heat of their animosity against 
her: even the Cardinal de Retz, the most implacable of them, 
makes no charge of this character against her; he only accuses her of 
incapacity and obstinacy, and that at the moment when he was 
using every effort to render her unpopular with the Parisians, and 
insisting upon the necessity of her abdicating the Regency, and re- 
tiring to a convent. If to these arguments be added the testimony 
of Madame de Motteville, of the innocency of her life, and the pu- 
rity of her manners, this accusation of a natural son becomes absurd 
and fabulous, 

Of the three historical personages, the first to be considered is the 
superintendant of the Finances, Fouquet: this man, accused by Ma- 
zarin on his death-bed of a great abuse of the public money during 
the minority of Louis XIV., was arrested in the early part of that 
Prince’s reign, and that with a secrecy (for the public at least) 
which has given rise to the idea with posterity that he was 
‘** L’homme au Masque de Fer;” that is easily controverted, since 
the whole history of Fouquet may be traced to his grave. The se- 
crecy adopted in his arrest is very clearly explained by Madame de 
Motteville, who says that the Queen mother was at first averse 
to his punishment, till the King explained to her the dangerous 
plans of which Fouquet was secretly suspected. He had by be- 
stowing large pensions secured the principal part of the nobility in 
his favour, and by their means meditated a civil war in order to 
make himself prime-minister. The guards were known to favour 
Fouquet, and three out of their four captains were connected with 
him, either by blood or marriage: under these circumstances, secrecy 
was necessary to secure his person, for the superintendant, who knew 
his guilt, was always on his guard, and constantly surrounded by 
friends ready to rescue him in case of danger; to have failed in the 
attempt would therefore have hastened Fouquet’s movements, and 
plunged the kingdom again into the horrors of a civil war, from 
which it had just been delivered. The Comte d’Artagnan, captain 
of the Mousquetaires, as he himself informs us, and his account is 
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confirmed by Madame de Motteville, was the officer employed to 
arrest Fouquet; which he managed with such secrecy and celerity, 
that the superintendant was in the Bastille before his friends were 
informed of his seizure: there, no person was allowed any access to 
his person, nor any communication by letter, though Madame de 
Sevigné (his steady friend in his adversity) contrived to battle the 
strictness of his guard, and convey him some necessary written 
information. eae 

Fouquet remained in the Bastille during the whole of his trial, 
which lasted three years. The Iron Mask is said to have appeared 
at Pignerol in 1661: now, though Fouquet was certainly arrested in 
that year, it is also as certain that he did not go to Pignerol till 
1664, and, when there, no mystery or concealment attaches itself to 
his confinement. Artagnan was his guard, till at his own request he 
was succeeded by his lieutenant, St. Mars, with whom Fouquet was 
constantly and openly quarrelling. Two years after his arrival, the 
Duc de Lauzun was sent to Pignerol, and saw and conversed fre- 
quently with Fouquet ; the particulars of their interviews and con- 
versations are minutely detailed by Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
and the Duke de St. Simon, who agree in adding, that these two 
prisoners disputed and quarrelled so violently soon after their first 
meeting, that they separated by mutual consent, and Lauzun even 
in his prison did many ill offices to Fouquet, with whose daughter he 
had an intrigue. The history of the unfortunate superintendant is 
finished very simply and plainly by Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
who, speaking of her lover's (Lauzun’s) release ten years afterwards, 
remarks, that ‘* Monsieur Fouquet étoit mort Ihiver auparavant :” 
in all this there is not the slightest allusion to his Iron Mask. 

The second historical character mentioned as ‘‘ PHomme au 
Masque de Fer,” is the Comte de Vermandois, son of Louis X1V. 
and Madame de la Valiére. Of this young prince there are two 
accounts ; the one romantic, and the other historical. The romantic 
announces that this prince, the idol of his father, was, in his child- 
hood, of an ungovernable and tyrannical temper,—that he showed, 
upon all occasions, a particular jealousy of the Dauphin,—and that, 
when arrived at manhood, in a violent dispute he struck that prince on 
the face ; for which crime he was condemned to death by the council, 
but spared by the King, who sent him to the siege of Courtrai, where, 
after publicly announcing his death by fever, he had him seized _pri- 
vately and conveyed to Pignerol, where he was known as the Iron 
Mask. In refutation of this opinion I must observe, that if the 
Comte de Vermandois had been guilty of the fault of striking the 
Dauphin, he would not have been punished by a sentence of death, 
as it is well known that the Prince de Conti, in their youth, gave his 
royal highness a blow, the scar of which he carried to his grave, and 
received no punishment for the violence ;—that the Iron Mask a 
peared, or is said to have appeared, at Pignerol in 1661, and the 
Comte de Vermandois did not go to the siege of Courtrai till twenty 
years later ;—that the real fact is, that the Comte was a dissolute 
young man, whose manners were exceedingly offensive to the King— 
always a great lover of deceney ;—that he had been already once 
banished the Court, and that his father, to separate him entirely from 
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the bad company which he frequented, sent him to the siege of Cour- 
trai, where, according to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, he died from 
excessive drinking ; and that, if he was the Lron Mask, who is said 
to have died in 1703 at the age of eighty, he was an older man than 
the King his father, who at his death in 1715 was only seventy- 
seven. 

The next opinion respecting this celebrated character is, divesting 
it of all its mystery and extravagance, undoubtedly the true one. 
An emissary of the Duke of Mantua, an exceedingly active and 
clever personage, who was known successfully, though secretly, to 
oppose the politics of the King of France, was treacherously seized, 
and imprisoned at Pignerol. Much secrecy was of course necessary, 
to conceal an action committed in flagrant violation of the rights of 
nations ; and the unhappy captive was therefore strictly guarded, 
and no one suffered to approach his person, as a knowledge of 
such a violence would have roused the indignation of all Europe 
against France; but every indulgence short of liberty was permitted 
him. Madame de Campan, first femme de chambre to the Queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette, says, that ‘‘ On the death of Louis XV. 
the Queen entreated the new King to tell her what he should dis- 
cover in the papers of his grandfather, relative to the Lron Mask : 
that the King, after the search, assured her that he had found 
nothing, and added, that it was a delusion; that he remembered 
hearing that a state prisoner had been confined at Pignerol without 
any particular mystery ; that he was a busy intriguing character, the 
mortal enemy of France, but being the subject of another prince, his 
captivity was necessarily secret and eternal.’”’ Madame de Campan 
adds, that this man being allowed to walk on the terrace of the for- 
tress, (from which the poor wretch could see the mountains of his 
native country,) to screen his face from the sun adopted the fashion 
of Italy, of wearing a half-mask of black velvet: once seen by the 
neighbouring peasantry in this costume, it is easy to imagine that this 
mask, which was merely a convenience, would be regarded as a part 
of his punishment, and thence all the additional circumstances related 
of it. The writing on the plate and on the shirt by the captive, as 
detailed by Voltaire, is very possible, as he would of course use 
every means to make his situation known; but the history of the 
physician, and his remarks, are apocryphal, and probably the inven- 
tion of the moment, as well as the account of the prisoner's habits, 
tastes, &c. and the governor’s profound respect for his person, which, 
as nobody saw, certainly mek not be ascertained, 

Madame du Barri, in the ‘‘ Mémoires” published recently, says, 
or is made to say, that when she interrogated Louis X V. upon this 
subject, he told her very gravely, that he was bound by oath not to 
reveal the secret, but that Voltaire was nearest the truth. At the 
same time she observes, that the King’s talent for mystifying was 
well known, as well as the delight which he took to exercise it; and 
she confirms this assertion by repeating the ridiculous, but horrible 
story, which he told her of the piece of sorcery practised upon 
Louis XIV., adding, that she was quite sure that the whole story 
was the pure extempore of the moment, and made to frighten and 
astonish her. 
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To conclude, I shall quote the very decisive passage, to which I 
have already alluded, from the ‘* Souvenirs ” of Madame de Caylus, 
who is the only writer of the times who mentions the Iron Mask. 
She says: ‘Je ne sais pas od) Madame de Vieuxmaison a pris 
l'anecdote du Masque de Fer, mais c’est elle qua en a parlé la pre- 
miere. Elle est petite-fille, par son mari, du fameux Jacquier, 
homme de confiance de Mons, de Turenne, et de plusieurs géné- 
raux; pour la subsistance, il avoit eu des rapports avec beaucoup 
de gens considérables, et c’est peut-étre dans ses papiers, ou par 
tradition, qu’il a appris quelque chose de ce fameux personnage, que 
Mons. d’Argenson prétend étre fort peu de chose en réalité; il dit 
que c’étoit l’opinion de Mons. le Régent.” 

Now, from this remarkable passage I infer, that if the Regent, 
who immediately succeeded Louis X1V., knew nothing of this affair, 
he could not have imparted the knowledge under an oath of secrecy 
to Louis X V.; and Louis XV. could not have been informed of it 
by his great-grandfather, because he was but five years old at the 
death of that King, and of course incapable of taking an oath. This 
circumstance, the silence of all the writers of the times, of the prison- 
registers, and the ignorance of the Minister, D’Argenson, together 
with the circumstances already detailed of the lives of those persons 
supposed to have been the Iron Mask, induce me to believe, with 
Madame de Caylus, that the whole affair is ‘‘ fort peu de chose en 
réalité,” and that the romance was invented by Voltaire, from some 
hint, suggestion, or perhaps simple question, put in the course of 
conversation. He knew from the character of Louis XV., that he 
would rather cloud, than clear the mystery; and that knowledge 
gave him the pleasure to write an interesting romance, and laugh at 
the stupid credulity, even of the cultivated portion of mankind. 





THE PACHA OF MANY TALES.—No. VIII. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “f THE KING’S OWN.” 


‘‘ KHopa shefa midéhed—God gives relief!” cried the Pacha, 
as the divan closed : and, certainly, during its continuance many had 
been relieved of their worldly goods, and one or two from all future 
eg thoughts or wanderings.—‘* What have we to-day, Musta- 
pha 

‘* May your Highness's shadow never be less!” replied the vizier. 
‘* Have we not the slave who offered to lay his story at your sublime 
feet, on the same evening that we met those sons of Shitan—Ali and 
Hassan, who received the punishment merited by their enormous 
crimes’? Have we not also the manuscript of the Spanish slave, now 
translated by my faithful Greek ; who tells me that the words are 
flowing with honey, and their music is equal to that of the bulbul 
when singing to his favourite rose ?” 

** And the Giaour who relates his voyages and travels,” inter- 
rupted the Pacha—*‘ where is he? No Kessehgou of our own race 
tells stories like unto his.” 

‘* The Giaour is on the waters, your Highness. He is a very 
Rustam on board of a ship, and brings wealth to the hazneh of your 
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I : , 

' sublime Highness. He consulted the astrologers, and the stars were 
’ ropitious. ‘To-morrow I expect he will return.” 

ke I P I . . 

’ ** Well, then, we must content ourselves with what is offered. 


Let the slave approach, and we will listen to his story, since we can- 
not have the wonderful tales of Huckaback.”’ 

** Whose dog was Lockman, to be compared to your sublime 
Highness in wisdom ?” replied Mustapha. ‘* What are the words of 
P Hafiz-—‘ Every moment that you enjoy, count it gain. Who shall 
say what will be the event of any thing ?’ ” 

The slave, who had been detained by the orders of Mustapha, was 
ordered to appear. During his confinement, Mustapha had been 
: informed by his people that he was ‘* visited by Allah ;” or, in other 
9 words, that he was a madman. Nevertheless, M ustapha—who was 

afraid to release a man (or rather, a story) without the consent of 
the Pacha, and could not send for the Renegade to supply any de- 
falcation—considered that, upon the whole, it was better that he 
should be admitted to the presence of the Pacha. 

‘** You asked me to hear your story,” observed the Pacha, “ and 
I have consented,—not to please you, but to please myself, because 
I am fond of a good story ; which I take it for granted yours will 
be, or you would not have presumed to make the request. Now 
you may go on.” 

‘** Pacha,” replied the slave, who had seated himself in a corner, 
working his body backward and forward, ‘‘ it is the misfortune of 
those who not aware—of the excitement which—as IL before stated 
to your Highness—exceeds in altitude the lofty and snow-covered 
peak of Hebrus—and, nevertheless, cannot be worth more than four 

or five paras——” 

i ** Holy Prophet ! what is all this?” interrupted the Pacha; * I 

cannot understand a word that you say. Do you laugh at our beard ¢ 
Speak more intelligibly. Remember !” 

‘* [| remember it as if it were now,” continued the maniac, ‘ al- 
though years have rolled away. Never will it be effaced from my 
recollection while this heart, broken as it is, continues to heat, or 
this brain may be permitted to burn. The sun had just disappeared 
behind the rugged summits of the mountain which sheltered my 
abode from the unkind north-east wind: the leaves of the vines that 

, hung in festoons on the trellis before my cottage, which, but a mi- 
nute before, pierced by his glorious rays, had appeared so brilliant 
and transparent, had now assumed a browner shade, and, as far as 
) the eye could reach, a thin blue vapour was descending the ravine : 
| the distant sea had changed its intense blue for a sombre grey, while 
the surf rolled sullenly to the beach, as if in discontent that it could 
: no longer reflect the colours of the prism as before, when it seemed 
. to dance with joy under the brilliant illumination of the god of 
| day——” ' 
** Poof!” ejaculated the Pacha, fanning himself. an 
‘* My boat was on the beach; my eyes were fixed upon it, in 
: happy vacancy, until the shades of night prevented my discerning 
the nets which were spread upon its gunnel. I turned round at the 
soft voice of my Etana, who was seated near me with her infant in 
her arms, and watching the little one’s impatience, as it would demand 
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a more rapid flow of milk from that snowy breast, and the fond 
smile of the delighted mother, as she bent over the first dear pledge 
of our affection. I felt happy—almost too happy: I had all I 
wished — yes I had,” and the maniac paused and smote his fore- 
head, ‘* but it is past now.” 

After a second or two he resumed— , 

‘* For my part it has always been my opinion that when the wind 
backs tothe south-east, the fish repair to the deep water ; and if you will 
be careful when you gather the grapes not to throw in the stalks, that 
the wine will, as I before stated to your Highness, only increase the 
extreme difficulty of ascertaining how far a man could conscientiously 
demand, that is to say, in proportion to the degree of intellect, 
stated at different intervals, and extending down the crags of the 
whole ravine.” 

‘ T cannot, positively, understand a word of all this!” exclaimed 
the Pacha, with irritation ; ‘* can you, Mustapha ?”’ 

‘* How is it possible for your slave to comprehend that which is 
concealed from the wisdom of your Highness?” 

‘* Very true,” replied the Pacha. 

« Your Highness will understand it all by-and-bye,” observed the 
maniac ; ‘* but it will be necessary that you wait until [ have finished 
the story, when it will all reel off like a skein of silk, which at pre- 
sent but appears to be ravelled.” 

‘« Well then,” replied the Pacha, ‘‘ l wish you would begin at 
the end of your story, and finish with the beginning. Now go 
on.” 

‘« There is nought under Heaven so interesting — so graceful — so 
arty to contemplate, as a young mother with her first-born at her 

reast. The soft lisps and caresses of childhood—the expanding 
graces of the budding maiden—the blushing, smiling, yet trembling 
bride, all lose in the comparison with woman in her beauty fulfilling 
her destiny on earth; her countenance radiating with those intense 
feelings of delight, which more than repay her for her previous hours 
of sorrow and of anguish. But I'm afraid I tire your Highness.” 

** Wallah el Nebi !— by God and his Prophet, you do indeed. 
Is it all to be like that?” 

** No! Pacha. I wish to Heaven that it had been. Merciful 
God !—why didst thou permit the blow ’—Was not I grateful ?—-. 
Were not my eyes suffused with tears, springing from gratitude and 
love at the very moment when they rushed in—when their murdering 
weapons were pointed to my breast—when the mother shrieked as 
they tore away the infant as a useless encumbrance, and dashed it to 
the ground—when I caught it up, and the pistol of the savage Turk 
put an end to its existence? I see it now, as I kissed the little ruby 
fountain which bubbled from its heart: I see her too, as they bore 
her away senseless in their arms. Pacha, in one short minute I was 
bereft of all,—wife, child, home, liberty, and reason; andhere I am, 
a madman and a slave !” 

The maniac paused : then starting upon his feet, he commenced 
in a loud voice :—‘* But I know who they were—I know them all, 
and L know where she is too: and now, Pacha, you shall do me 
justice. This is he who stole my wife; this is he who murdered my 
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child; this ishe who keeps her from my arms; and thus [ beard him 
in your presence: and as he finished his exclamations, he sprang 
upon the terrified Mustapha, seizing bim by the beard with one 
hand, while with the other he beat his turban about his head. 

The guards rushed in, and rescued the Vizier from the awkward 
position in which he was placed by his own imprudence, in permitting 
the man to appear at the divan. 

The rage of the Pacha was excessive ; and the head of the maniac 
would have been separated from his body, had it not been for the 
prudence of Mustapha, who was aware that the common people con- 
sider idiots and madmen to be under the special protection of 
Heaven, and that such an act would be sufficient to create an in- 
surrection. At his intercession, the man was taken away by the 
guards, and not released until he was a considerable distance from 
the palace. 

“* Allah Karim!—God is merciful!” exclaimed the Pacha as 
soon as the maniac had been carried away. ‘ I’m glad that he did 
not think it was me who had his wife.” 

‘* Allah forbid that your Highness should have been so treated. 
He has almost ruined the beard of your slave,” replied the Vizier, 
adjusting the folds of his turban. 

** Mustapha, make a memorandum never again to accept an offer. 
I’m convinced a volunteer story is worth nothing.” 

‘* Your Highness speaks the truth—no man parts readily with 
what is worth retaining—gold is not kicked up with the sandal, nor 
diamonds to be found glittering in the rays of the sun. If we would 
obtain them, we must search and labour in the dark mine.— Will your 
Highness be pleased to hear the manuscript which has been translated 
by the Greek slave?” 

‘* Be it so,” replied the Pacha, not in the very best of humours. 

The Greek made his appearance and his salutation, and then read 
as follows :— 


MANUSCRIPT OF THE MONK, 
RECORDING THE DISCOVERY OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, 


Before I am summoned to that offended tribunal, to propitiate which I 
have passed so many years in penitence and prayer, let me record for the 
benefit of others the history of one, who, yielding to fatal passion, embit- 
tered the remainder of his own days, and shortened those of the adored 
partner of his guilt. Let my confession be public, that warning may be 
taken from my example ; and may the sincerity with which I acknow- 
ledge my offence, and the tears which I have shed, efface it from the 
nccuutelated records of the wilfulness and disobedience of man! 

In a few days this attenuated frame will be mingled with the dust fram 
which it sprung, and scattered by the winds of heaven, or by the labour 
of future generations, as chance may dictate, will yield sustenance to 
the thistle which wars against the fertility of nature, or the grain which 
is the support of our existence,—to the nightshade with its deadly fruit, 
or the creeping violet with its sweet perfume. The heart which has 
throbbed so tumultuously with the extreme of love, and which has been 
riven with the excess of woe, will shortly pant no more. The mind which 
has been borne down by the irresistible force of passion,—which has 
attempted to stem the torrent, but in vain, and, since the rage of #t has 
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passed away, has been left like the once fertile valley which has been 
overflown, Ape nect of barrenness and desolation,—will shortly cease from 
its wearied action. Ina few brief days I must appear in the presence of 
an offended, yet merciful Saviour, who, offering every thing, weeps at 
the insanity of our rejection. Let then the confessions of Henrique serve 
as a beacon to those who are inclined to yield to the first impulse ; when, 
alarmed at the discovery of their errors, they will find that conviction has 
arrived too late, and that, like me, they will be irresistibly impelled 
against the sveayee of reason and of conscience. 

I am an Englishman by birth: my parents were called away before I 
was five years old; yet still I have a dreaming memory of my mother—a 
faint recollection of one at whose knees I used, each night, to hold up 
my little hands in orison, and who blessed her child as she laid him to 
repose. 
But I lost those whose precepts might have been valuable to me in 
after-life, and was left to the guardianship of one who thought that, in 
attending to my worldly interests, he fulfilled the whole duty which was 
required of him. My education was not neglected, but there was no one 
to advise me upon points of more serious importance. Naturally of a 
fiery and impatient temper,—endued with a perseverance which was only 
increased by the obstacles which presented themselves, I encouraged any 
feeling to be working in my mind in preference to repose, which was 
hateful. To such excess did it arrive as I grew up, that difficulty and 
danger, even pain and remorse, were preferable to that calm sunshine 
of the breast which others consider so enviable. I could exist but by 
strong sensations: remove them, and I felt as does the habitual drunkard 
in the morning, until his nerves have been again stimulated by a repeti- 
tion of his draughts. My pursuits were of the same tendency : constant 
variety and change of scene were what I coveted. I felt a desire ‘* to be 
imprisoned in the viewless winds, and blown with restless violence about 
the pendent world.” At night I was happy; for, as soon as sleep had 
sealed my eyes, I invariably dreamt that I had the power of aerostation, 
and, in my imagination, cleaved through the air with the strength of an 
eagle, soaring above my fellow-creatures, and looking down upon them 
and their ceaseless drudgery with contempt. 

To a mind thus constituted by nature, and unchecked by counsel, it is 
not surprising that the darling wish and constant idea was to roam the 
world ; and the vast ocean, which offered to me the means of gratifying 
my passion, was an object of love and adoration. If I had not the wings 
of the eagle with which fancy had supplied me in my dreams, still I could 
fly before the wings of the wind, and, as in my aerial excursions when 
asleep, leave no track behind. As soon as I had arrived at the age which 
allowed me to take possession of my property, I sought the element so 
congenial to my disposition. For some years I continued the profession, 
and was fortunate in my speculations; but I cared little for gain: my 
delight was in roving from clime to clime, flying before the gale,—in 
looking with defiance at the vast mountainous seas which threatened to 
overwhelm me,—in the roaring of the wind,—in the mad raging of the 
surf,—in the excitement of battle,—even in the destruction and disasters 
of the wreck. 

It may be a source of astonishment that I arrived at the age of thirty 
without ever feeling the sensation of love; but so it was. This most 
powerful of excitements, which was so to influence my future existence, 
had not yet been called into action: but it was roused at last, and, like 
the hurricane, swept every thing before it in ruin and desolation. I was 
at Cadiz, where I had arrived with a valuable cargo, when it was pro- 
posed that I should witness the ceremony of taking the White Veil. As 
the young woman who professed was of a noble family, and the solemnity 
was to be conducted with the greatest splendour, I consented. The 
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magnificent decorations of the church, the harmony of the singing, the 
solemn pealing of the organ, the splendid robes of the priests in contrast 
with the sombre humility of the friars and nuns, the tossing of the cen- 
sers, the ascending clouds of frankincense, and, above all, the extreme 
beauty of the fair devotee,—produced feelings of interest which I had not 
imagined could have been raised from any description of pageantry, 
When the ceremony was over, I quitted the church with new and power- 
ful sensations, which at the time I could not precisely analyze. But 
when I laid down on my couch, [ perceived that, although the splendour 
of the rites were but faint in my recollection, the image of the sweet girl 
kneeling before the altar was engraven on my heart. I felt an uneasi- 
ness, a restlessness, a vacuum in my bosom, which, like that in the atmo- 
sphere, is the forerunner of the tempest. I could not sleep ; but, tossing 
from one side to the other during the whole night, rose the next morning 
feverish and unrefreshed. 

Following, as usual, the impulse of my feelings, I repaired to her rela- 
tive, who had taken me to witness the ceremony, and persuaded him to 
introduce me at the wicket of the convent. 

As she had yet one year of probation previous to her taking the final 
vows, which were for ever to seclude her from the world, in seeing her 
there was no difficulty. Her duteous resignation to the will of her parents, 
her serene and beautiful countenance, her angelic smile,—all contributed 
to the increase of my passion ; and, after an hour’s conversation, I left her 
with my heart in a state of tumult, of which it is not easy to express the 
idea, My visits were repeated again and again. In a short time IL de- 
clared my sentiments, and found that I was listened to without offending. 
Before I quitted Cadiz, which my engagements rendered imperative, I 
obtained from her a reciprocal acknowledgment; and as there were still 
nine months to pass away previous to her decision upon a monastic life, 
before that period had elapsed I faithfully promised to return, and claim 
her as my own. As we professed the same faith, and she had only been 
sacrificed that the possessions of her brother might not be diminished by 
the fortune which her marriage would require, I did not anticipate any 
objections from her parents. I required no dower, having more than 
sufficient to supply her with every luxury. We parted: our hands’ 
trembled as we locked our fingers through the grating; our tears fell, 
but could not be mingled; our lips quivered, but could not meet; our 
hearts were beating with excess of love, but I could not strain her in my 
embrace. ‘* In three months more, Rosina!” exclaimed I, as I walked 
backward from the grating, my eyes still fixed upon her, ‘ Till then, 
farewell, Henrique! Relying upon your faith and honour, I shall not 
hesitate to cherish your dear image in my heart ;’’—and, overcome by 
her feelings, Rosina burst into tears, and hurried from my sight. 

I sailed with prosperous gales, and arrived safely at my own country. 
My ventures were disposed of: I realized a large sum of money, had 
completed all my arrangements, and in a few days intended to return to 
Cadiz to fulfil my engagement with Rosina. I was in the metropolis, 
impatiently waiting for the remainder of the freight to be put on board of 
the vessel in which I had taken my passage, when, one evening, as I was 
sauntering in the Park, anticipating the bliss of rejoining the object of 
my affection, I was rudely pushed aside by a personage richly attired, 
who was escorting two of the ladies of the Court, Fired at the insult, 
and, as usual, acting upon the first impulse, I struck him in the face, and 
drew my sword—forgetting at the time that I was in the precincts of the 
Palace. Iwas seized and imprisoned: my offence was capital ; my ad- 
versary a relation of the King’s. I offered a large sum for my release ; 
but when they found out that I was wealthy, they rejected, as I increased, 
my offers, until | was compelled to sacrifice one half of my worldly pos- 
sessions to escape from the severity of the Star Chamber. But the loss 
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of property was riothing; I had still more than enough: it was the dread- 
ful length of my confinement, during which anxiety had swelled hours 
into days, and days into months of torture and suspense. I had been 
incarcerated more than a year before I could obtain my release. When 
in my imagination I conjured up Rosina lamenting my infidelity, re- 
proaching me in her solitude for my broken vows, and (there was mad- 
ness in the very thought) yielding in her resentment and her grief to the 
solicitations of her parents, and taking the veil,—I was frantic ; I tore 
my hair, beat the walls of my prison, raved for liberty, and offered to 
surrender up every shilling that I possessed. 

Freedom was obtained at last; I flew to the sea-coast, chartered a 
small vessel, and chiding the winds as we scudded along, because they 
would not blow with a force equal to my impetuous desires, arrived at 
Cadiz. It was late in the evening when I disembarked and repaired to 
the convent: so exhausted was 1 by contending hopes and fears, that 
it was with difficulty I could support my own weight. I tottered to the 
wicket, and demanded my Rosina. 

‘* Are you a near relation,” inquired the porteress, ‘‘ that you request 
the presence of a sister?” Her interrogation decided the point; Rosina 
had taken the veil, had abjured the world and me forever. My brain 
reeled, and I fell senseless on the pavement. Alarmed at the circum- 
stance, the porteress ran to the Lady Abbess, informing her that a person 
had asked for Sister Rosina, and, receiving her answer, had fallen sense- 
less at the wicket. Rosina was present at the narration ; her heart told 
her who it was; also told her that I had not been faithless. Joy at my 
fidelity, and grief at her own precipitancy, which rendered it unavailing, 
overpowered her, and she was led to her cell in a state as pitiable as 
mine. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myselfin bed. I had been there 
for weeks in a state of mental alienation. With reason and memory 
misery returned, but I was no longer in the phrenzy of excitement: my 
mind was as exhausted as my body, and I felt a species of calm despair. 
Convinced that all was lost, that an insuperable bar was placed between 
Rosina and me, I reasoned myself into a kind of philosophy, and resolved, 
as soon as I could recover my strength, to fly from a place which had been 
the scene of so much anticipated happiness, and of so much real woe. 

One desire still remained ; it was to see Rosina previous to my departure, 
that I might explain the cause of my delay. Conviction told me that it 
was wrong; but the impulse I could not resist: had I not yielded to it, 
I should have been unfortunate, but not guilty. 

I wrote to her upbraiding her for her precipitation, and imploring a 
final interview. Her answer was affecting—it brought showers of tears 
from my eyes, and again inflamed my love. The interview was refused, 
as it could be productive of no benefit, and would only call forth feelings 
in Opposition to her duty ; but it was so kindly, so gently negatived, that 
it was evident her inclination was at variance with her pen; and on my 
repeating the request, as a proof that her affection had been sincere, she 
unwillingly acceded. ‘ 

We met—for our misery—for our guilt, we met.—From that moment, I 
resolved never to abandon her—religion, virtue, morality, every feeling 
was borne away by the re-appearance of the object of my adoration ; and 
before the interview was over, I again dared to breathe vows of fidelity to 
one who had devoted herself to her God. ‘‘ This cannot be, Henrique,” 
said Rosina ; - we must meet no more: reflect, and you will be convinced 
of its impropriety. No dispensation from the vow will be permitted by 
my parents—all hopes of union in this world are over—Oh ! may we meet 


in Heaven! and she clasped her hands in anguish as she disappeared. 


I returned home, every pulse beatin i 
; ; g to madness. Again I addressed 
her, imploring another meeting ; but received a firm denial. So far from 
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being baffled at this addition to the obstacles which preseuted themselves, 
it but increased my determination to surmount them. To overcome her 
duty to her parents, to induce her to trample on her vows to God, to defy 
the torments of the Inquisition, to release her from] bolts and. bars, to 
escape from a fortified and crowded city—each and every difficulty but in- 
flamed my ardour—every appeal of conscience but added to my wilful 
determination. 

Although hitherto I had abhorred deceit, my first act was one of duplicity. 
I wrote to her, stating that I had been permitted an interview with her 
friends, and had made known to them what had passed; that they had 
listened to me, and were disposed to yield; and although it was kept a 
secret from her, in a few months her vows would be dispensed with. 

How cruel—how selfish was my conduct! but it answered my intention. 
Buoyed up with the prospect of future happiness, Rosina no longer strug- 
fled against the fatal passion — no longer refused to see me, and 

isten to my vows of eternal fidelity. Deeper and deeper did she drink of 
the intoxicating draught, until it had effaced from her mind, as it already 
had from mine, every other sensation than that of love. Although 
I could have kissed the ground which she trod upon, and have suffered 
the torments of a martyr for her sake, it was with the pleasure of a demon 
that I witnessed my success, and hailed her falling off from religion 
and from virtue. 

Six months had passed away, during which, by bribes to the porteress, 
and the yielding of my mistress, I had contrived to obtain admittance by 
night into the convent garden, One evening I informed her that her pa- 
rents, menaced by their confessor, had rescinded their promise to me, and 
had decided upon not obtaining her dispensation. Every thing had 
been prepared, that she might have no time for reflection: hurried away 
by her own feelings, my persuasions, and my protestations, she consented 
to fly with me to my own country. I bore the trembling, fainting girl in 
my arms—effected my escape from the convent and the city—embarked on 
board of a vessel which I had ready to weigh at a moment’s warning, 
and was soon far distant from the port of Cadiz. 

It was near midnight when we embarked, and I bore my treasure down 
into the cabin of the vessel, muffled upin my cloak. Her nun’s dress had 
not been laid aside, for I had not provided myself with any other 
change of raiment. 

Before morning it blew fresh. Rosina, who, as well as I, had aban- 
doned berself to that powerful love which engrossed us, lay supported in 
my arms, when the captain of the vessel, coming down to speak to me, 
perceived that she was arrayed in the religious attire. He started when 
he viewed it, and hastily quitted the cabin. I hada presentiment that all 
was not right; and, removing my arms from Rosina, repaired on deck, 
where I found him in consultation with the crew. The subject in 
agitation was their immediate return to Cadiz to deliver us to the Iuquisi- 
tion. I resisted the suggestion; claimed the vessel as my own, having 
chartered her, and threatened immediate death toj any one wha should 
attempt to alter her course ; but it was in vain. Their horror at the sacri- 
lege, and their fear of being implicated in, and suffering the dread- 
ful penalties attending it, bore down all my arguments: my promises and 
my threats were alike disregarded. 

I was seized, overpowered, and the vessel steered in for the land. I 
raved, stamped, and imprecated in vain: at last I declared that we 
all should suffer together, as I would denounce them as having been 
aware of my intentions, and state that it was only in consequence of my 
having refused to submit to farther extortion, that they had not fulfilled 
their egrscment. This startled them; for they knew that the Inqui- 
sition gladly seized upon all pretexts; and that, even if not convicted, 
their imprisonment would be long. Again they consulted; and, heaving 
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the vessel to the wind, they hoisted out the long boat. Having thrown 
into her a scanty supply of provisions and water, with a few necessaries, 
they brought up the terrified Rosina from the cabin, and, placing her in 
the boat, released and ordered me to follow. As soon as I was in the 
boat, they cut the rope by which it was towed, and we were soon left ata 
distance astern. ; ‘ . 

Glad to escape from the cruelty of man, I cared little for thedanger to which 
we were subjected from the elements. I consoled my frightened Rosina ; 
I stepped the mast, hoisted the sail, and steered ina southerly direction, 
with the intention of landing on some part of the African coast. So far 
from being alarmed at my situation, I felt happy. 1 was in a frail bark ; 
but I had within it all that I cared for in this world. [I sailed I 
knew not where, but Rosina was in my company ; I felt the uncertainty 
of our fate, but was more than compensated by the certainty of 
possession. The wind rose, the sea ran high, and curled in threatening 
foam: we darted with rapidity before it; and, steering with one arm, 
while Rosina was clasped in the other, I delighted in our romantic situa- 
tion ; and, pleased with the excitement which it created, I was blind to 
the danger which we encountered. 

For six days we ran before the wind, when an accumulation of clouds 
upon the southern horizon indicated that we should have a change. I had 
no compass in the boat, but had steered by the sun during the day, 
and by the stars during the night. I now considered myself well to the 
southward, and determined upon running eastward, that I might gain the 
African shore ; but the gale was too strong to permit me to bring the 
broadside of my small bark to the wind, and I was compelled to continue 
my course in a southerly direction. 

For the first time, a sensation of alarm came over me: we had but 
two days’ more sustenance, and Rosina was worn out by constant expo- 
sure. I myself felt the necessity of repose : it was with difficulty that I 
could keep my eyelids raised; every minute Nature imperiously de- 
manded her rights, and I nodded at the helm. 

I was in a melancholy reverie, when I thought that I perceived, as the 
clouds on the horizon occasionally opened, something that had the appear- 
ance of the summit of a precipice. They closed again; I watched them 
with anxiety until they gradually rolled away, and discovered a lofty 
island, covered with trees and verdure down to the water’s edge. I 
shouted with delight, and pointed it out to Rosina, who answered my 
exultations with a faint'smile. My blood curdled at the expression of her 
countenance: for many hours she had been in deep thought; and I per- 
ceived that the smile was forced to please me, the intelligence I had im- 
parted affording her but little pleasure. I ascribed it to weariness and 
exhaustion ; and hoping soon to be able to relieve her, I steered direct for 
the only part of the shore which promised us a safe descent. In 
an hour I was close to it; and, anxious to land before dark, I steered the 
boat with the sail hoisted through the surf, which was much heavier than I 
expected. As soon as her bow struck the beach, the boat was thrown on 
her broadside, and it required all my exertion to save my beloved, which 
I did not effect without our being completely washed by the surf, 
which, in a few minutes, dashed the boat to pieces. I bore her to a cave 
at a short distance from where we landed; and, wrapping her up in 
a cloak which I had saved from the boat, took away her nun’s attire, and 
exposed it to dry in the powerful rays of the sun. JT went in search of 
food, which T soon obtained: banana and cocoa-nuts grew in profusion 
and in beauty, and fresh water ran down in noisy rills. I bore them to 
her, and congratulated her that we were now beyond all pursuit, and in a 
spot which promised to supply us with all that we required. She smiled 
languidly ; her thoughts were elsewhere. Her clothes were dry, and I 
brought them to her: she shuddered at the sight of them, and seemed to 
muster up her resolution before she could put them on. Night closed in 
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upon us, and we remained in the cave: our bed was formed of the cloaks 
and the sail of the boat; and, locked in each other's arms, separated from 
all the world, and living but for each other, we fell asleep. The morning 
broke : not a cloud was to be seen through the blue expanse. We walked 
out, and dwelt in silent admiration upon the splendour of the scene. The 
island was clothed in beauty ; the sun poured his genial rays upon the 
wild fertility of nature ; the birds were warbling forth their notes of joy ; 
the sea was calm and clear as a mirror, reflecting the steep hills which 
towered above each other. ‘* Here then, Rosina,” cried 1, at last, with 
rapture, ‘* we have all that we require, blessed in each other's love.” 

Rosina burst into tears: ** All—all, Henrique, except an approving 
conscience, without which I feel that I cannot live. IT love you—love you 
dearly—dote upon you, Henrique: you cannot doubt it after all that has 
occurred: but now, that the delirium of passion has subsided, conscience 
has been busy—too busy, for ithas embittered all; and I feel that happi- 
ness is flown for ever. I wedded myself to God; I chose my Sa- 
viour as my spouse; I vowed myself to him—was received by him at the 
altar; and I abandoned this world for that which is to come. What have 
I done ?—I have been unfaithful to him —left him, to indulge a worldly 
passion, sacrificed eternity for perishable mortality, and there is a solemn 
voice within that tells me I am an outcast from all heavenly joys. Bear 
with me, dear Henrique ! I mean not to reproach you, but I must con- 
demn myself ;—I feel that I shall not long remain here, but be summoned 
befure an offended Lord and Husband.” 

‘** Merciful Saviour!” cried she, falling on her knees, with imploring 
eyes to heaven, ** punish him not—pardon him his faults; for what 
are they, compared to mine? he made no vows, he has committed no infi- 
delity, he is not the guilty one. Spare him, O Lord, and justly punish 
her who has seduced him into crime !” 

My heart smote me ; I threw myself on the ground, and wept bitterly, 
I felt that it had been my duplicity which had destroyed her vir- 
tuous resolutions; my selfishness which had ruined her peace of mind and 
had plunged her into guilt. She knelt by me, persuading me to rise, 
curbing her own feelings as she kissed the tears from my cheeks, 
promising never to wound my peace again. But it was gone— gone for 
ever ; my crime burst on me in all its magnitude ; I felt that I had been 
guilty of a grievous and unpardonable sin, and had ruined the one [loved 
as well as myself. She was still on her knees; kneeling by her side, I 
prayed to offended Heaven for mercy and forgiveness. She joined me in 
my fervent aspirations ; and, with the tears of repentance flowing down 
our cheeks, we remained some time in the attitude of supplication, At 
last we rose, “ Do you not feel happier, Rosina?” inquired I, Ro- 
sina smiled mournfully in reply, and we returned to the cave. 

For many hours we spoke not, but remained in sad communion 
with our own thoughts. The night again closed in, and we lay down to 
repose ; and, as I clasped her in my arms, I felt that she shuddered, and 
withdrew. TI released her, and retired to the other side of the cave, for I 
knew her feelings and respected them. From that hour she was no more 
to me than a dear and injured sister; and, although her frame hourly 
wasted away, her spirits seemed gradually to revive. At the expiration 
of a fortnight, she was too much reduced to rise from her bed, and I passed 
day and night sitting by her side in repentance and in tears, for I knew 
that she was dying. A few hours before she breathed her last she ap- 
peared to recover a little, and thus addressed me :— 

‘‘ Henrique, within this hour a balm has been poured into my breast, 
for a voice tells me we are both forgiven. Great is our crime ; but 
our repentance has been sincere, and I feel assured that we shall meet in 
heaven. For your kindness—for your unceasing love, you have my 
thanks, and an attachment which Heaven does not forbid — for now it ts 
pure. We have sinned, and we have pleaded, and obtained our pardon 
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together: together shall we be hereafter. Bless you, Henrique! pray for 
my soul, still clinging to its earthly love, but pardoned by him who knows 
our imperfection. Pure Mother of God, plead for me! Holy Saviour, 
who despised not the tears and contrition of the Magdalen, receive an un- 
faithful, but repentant spouse unto your bosom; for when I made my vow, 
thou knowest that my heart—” 

With what agony of grief did I hang over the body! with what bitter 
tears did I wash the clay-cold face, so beautiful, so angelic in its 
repose! Inthe morning, I dug her grave ; and cleansing my hands, 
which were bleeding, from the task, returned to the corpse, aad bore it, 
in its nun’s attire, to the receptacle which I had prepared. I laid it in; 
and, collecting the flowerets which blossomed round, strewed them over, 
and watched till sunset: then I covered her up, laying the earth, in small 
handfuls, as lightly on her dear remains, as the mother would the coverlid 
upon her sleeping habe. Long it was before I could prevail on my- 
self to soil that heavenly face, or hide it from my aching eyes. When I 
had, I felt that Rosina was indeed no more, and that I was indeed 
alone. 

For two years I remained in solitude. I erected a rude chapel over her 
pear. and there passed my days in penance and contrition. Vessels be- 

onging to other nations visited the island, and returning home with 
the intelligence, it was taken possession of and colonized. To their asto- 
nishment, they found me ; and, when I narrated my story and my wishes, 
allowed me a passage to their country. Once more I embarked on the 
trackless wave, no longer my delight; and as the shore receded, I watched 
the humble edifice which I had raised over the remains of my Ro- 
sina: it appeared to meas if a star had settled over the spot, and I hailed 
it as a harbinger of grace. When I landed, I repaired to the convent to 
which L now belong; and, taking the vows of abstinence and mortification, 
have passed the remainder of my days in masses for the soulof my Ro- 
sina, and prayers for my own redemption. 

Such is the history of Henrique ; and may it be a warning to those who 
allow their reason to be seduced by passion, and check not the first im- 
pulse towards wrong, when conscience dictates that they are straying from 
the paths of virtue! 


** Holy Allah!” exclaimed the Pacha, yawning; ‘‘ Is this the 
bulbul singing to the rose ?—What is it all about, Mustapha? or 
what is it written for, but to send one asleep? Murakhas, you are 
dismissed,” continued the Pacha to the Greek slave, who retired. 

Mustapha, who perceived that the Pacha was disappointed in the 
entertainment of the evening, immediately addressed him :—‘‘ The 
soul of your sublime highness is sad, and the mind is wearied.— 
W hat says the sage ? and are not his words of more value than large 
pearls? ‘ When thou art sick, ard thy mind is heavy, send for wine. 
Drink, and thank Allah, that he has given relief.’ ” 

** Wallah Thaib !— it is well said,” replied the Pacha: ‘* Is not 
the ‘ fire-water’ of the Franks to be obtained ?” 

* Is not the earth, and what the earth contains, made for your 
sublime Highness?” replied Mustapha, drawing from his vest a bottle 
of spirits. 

“God is great!” said the Pacha, taking the bottle from his 
mouth, after a long draught, aud handing it to his vizier. 

‘God is most merciful!” replied Mustapha, recovering his 
breath, and wiping down his beard with the sleeve of his kalaat, as 
he passed the bottle over to his superior. 
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A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD KENYON, 


ON THE 
IMPOLICY OF THE WORKHOUSE SYSTEM, AND ITS PERNICIOUS 
EFFECTS ON THE MANNERS AND HABITS OF THE POOR, 


My Lorp,—Pustic men, like your Lordship, who devote their time 
and their talents to the alleviation of the sufferings of their fellow-crea- 
tures, must expect to be addressed as I now take the liberty of address- 
ing you: the subject is of vital importance, and I feel assured that you 
will give it all the attention it deserves. 

To provide for the necessities of our fellow-creatures is admitted to be 

a fundamental principle in all civilized governments ;—that the helpless 

poor should be taken care of, and treated with kindness and attention, is 

also conformable to the Scriptures; and whatever may have been the 
result, I am proud to say that there has been no want of good-will and 
generosity in this country, evinced by the opulent towards their less for- 
tunate neighbours, Still itis mortifying to reflect, that notwithstanding all 
the laws, from the reign of Henry VII. down to our own time, which have 
been made in favour of the poor, we find their numbers, their vices, and 
their miseries constantly increasing; and although the contributions, 
under the name of Poor’s-Rates, alone amount to the sum of eight mil- 
lions and upwards yearly, and private charity to as much more, still there 
is no country which [ have visited where there is so much privation and 
wretchedness as in this, excepting only unhappy Ireland. I know of no 
poor-laws on the Continent, yet the poor are better off than they are 
here ; and I will show more real misery in one hour, in Calmel Buildings, 
in this land of liberty, than can be shown in six months in the West 

Indies, from Trinidad to Jamaica. The negroes have every comfort which 

humanity can provide for them in sickness or in health, and only require 

not to be foolishly meddled with; but here we have our Workhouses, our 

Jails, our Penitentiaries, our Tread-mills, our Convict system, and our 

Prison discipline—and yet we go on from bad to worse: may we not then 

reasonably conclude that the system is false,—that it does not work,— 

that it has never produced any good result,—and that the sooner it is 
changed the better’? 

Ever since I became acquainted with workhouses I have been their 
uncompromising enemy :— 

1. As being fraught with the very germ and essence of all moral depra- 
vity,—the University of Vice,—-the hive from whence the vagrants 
swarm in summer, and to which they resort in winter, after having 
squandered their earnings in debauchery, careless of the future, be- 
cause they are sure of food and lodging during the inclement season. 

2. Because they confound virtue and vice; the virtuous object, driven 
within its walls by the inscrutable decrees of Providence, is herded 
with the most depraved, at the same table, and perhaps in the same bed. 

3. Because they afford relief to the idle and the vicious. They encourage 
parents to spend their earnings in gin, leaving their children to beg, 
without removing them from the haunts of infamy. 

4. Because they too often relieve the poor with money, which is spent in 
gin; a gin-shop near a workhouse always bearing a higher premium 
on lease than those at a greater distance. 

5. Because the workhouses, particularly in the Metropolis, occupy valu- 
able ground, which might be let, and produce as much revenue as 
would pay for the hire of good land, on which the poor might be main- 
tained in comfort for ever; and because they fill the Metropolis, and 
all large towns, with an undue number of paupers,—thereby encoura- 
ging beggary and sedition, destroying industry, and defeating the best 
intentions, and the only means of relieving them by agricultural labour. 

6. Because the offscourings and refuse, or manure, instead of being 
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spread over the surface of the land, as the wise and beneficent Author 

of nature intended, to reproduce food, are allowed to drain into our 

river, to pollute our water, and to corrupt the air. 

7. Because high walls are built round these receptacles of misery, shut- 
ting out in a great measure the winds of heaven, and producing on the 
inmates the confinement of a prison, without any imputed crime ; 
whereas, if they were placed in the country, all, or nearly all, restric- 
tion would be done away with as useless and unnecessary. 

8. Because the manufactories carried on within the workhouses must in- 
jure the industrious tradesman, exactly in the same proportion that 
they are profitable to the establishment. The poor mechanic, having 
rent and taxes to pay, can never compete with those who pay none, 
and who work with a capital not their own : consequently, the poor’s- 
rate tends to keep down the price of labour. 

9. Because the labour of the workhouse is noé agricultural, of which 
there is not enough performed in the country ; and ts mechanical, of 
which there is too much :—and 

10. Because the education of the boys is corrupt, expensive, and mis- 
chievous in its results. 

It would, I conceive, be a waste of time to prove these propositions : 
nevertheless, if proof be required, I am ready to produce it. Let us in 
the mean time consider if some other plan might not be substituted to 
relieve the poor, and to make them more happy and more industrious ; 
to enable them to enjoy the fruits of their own labour; to rescue them 
from the crowded mansions of disease and crime, and to place them, with 
the capital which is now used for their destruction, where they will 
become useful to themselves and to their country. 

It is admitted by statistical authors that we have at least fifteen mil- 
lions of acres of improvable land: this land, at present, yields little or 
no revenue to its owners, simply because the presence and labour of man 
is wanted to make it profitable. If, then, a workhouse of a populous 
parish were fixed on some wide-extended waste, or improvable land, or 
on good land, it is fair to suppose that the annual expenditure of such an 
establishment, though great at first, would gradually diminish, like an in- 
verted cone, until it ended in a point. One thing is certain; that in no 
case could it be so expensive or so injurious in its consequences as at 
present. Ifa large draught were made from the parish of St. Mary-le-bone 
to a district ten or fifteen miles off, there would be better employment for 
those who remained ; while those who went would be at least free from 
the ravages of disease, or temptation to the vice of drunkenness. This, 
of itself, would be an immense gain; but the habits of cleanliness and 
industry would so improve the condition of these people, that they would, 
mall human probability, never revert to their former state. ; 

I admit that a change of system so extensive requires much and very 
mature consideration, I do not wish to press it hastily on the public, 
although I am thoroughly convinced, that, if the experiment were once 
made, it would very soon be universally adopted. 

The plan proposed is simple, and not difficult of application :—A. tract 
of land, consisting of from fifty to five hundred acres, should either be 
immediately taken, or an option of occupancy secured. On this land a 
suitable residence should be built for a governor, surgeon, apothecary, 
chaplain, and other officers : a bailiff should be appointed to attend to the 
farming concerns, and ten constables. The governor should be an officer, 
either naval or military, not exceeding forty-five years of age ; his salary, 
in lieu of his half-pay, should be £300 per annum, which would be a 
saving to the Government; the other officers should be paid and esta- 
blished in the same proportion ; the medical men should always reside 
on the spot. The next object would be to build alms-houses and cottages 
for the reception of the deserving poor, and for labourers, with a certain 
portion of land attached to each; and the rent of the latter should be 
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paid by labour, which is the poor man’s money: if he can produce more 
labour than is required for this purpose, the overplus should be carried 
to his credit, until it amounted to as much as would purchase the free- 
hold; or, in a few words, L would follow the plan which has been so 
successful in Holland, where the poor vagrants, removed from the scenes 
of idleness and temptation, have acquired property, and become reputable 
members of society. 

I have often listened with horror to the hateful objection set forth by 
some political economists; viz. ** that the poor, uf made comfortable, 
would increase too fast!”? Dare any man publicly avow this cruel, this 
selfish, this murderous and atheistical proposition? I will tell him, that 
he is confuted by common sense, common experience, and well-known 
facts ; but, were it as true as it is false, have not the poor as good a right 
to live as the rich? Is the order of Nature to be counteracted for the 
pleasure of the few and the destruction of the many ?—for, if these rea- 
soners mean any thing, this is what they do mean. Away then with such 
atrocity ! let us do our duty, and leave the event to Providence, 

Females may be employed in agriculture as well as males: we see this 
practised on the Continent of Europe. And while our manufactories and 
our shops reject these dependent creatures, let us stand between them 
and ruin, by holding out that manly protection, which, as men and as 
Britons, they have a right to expect from us. £100,000 expended in 
sending eight or ten thousand of these unhappy women to the Colonies, 
would be well laid out: there they are wanted, and would be useful ; 
here they are a burthen to themselves and to their country. This is the 
only species of emigration which I would admit of, and this only to a 
limited extent: we could find occupation for the others at home. 

Our ancestors very wisely placed their workhouses far away from 
towns ; but, in our days, the growth of cities has surrounded and walled 
them in, depriving the inmates of their health-giving fields. The land 


which the workhouses now occupy has increased in value a bundred- 


fold; then why not remove them to another station, where the poor 
might enjoy their air and exercise? A rural asylum so placed, would 
not require all that expensive establishment of officers and attendants, 
which costs in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone about £5000 per annum. 
There would be no need of coercion or restraint; few would have re- 
course to it but the really distressed, and none that were not disposed to 
work : the boys, instead of being mewed up within brick-walls, would 
expand their lungs, and strengthen their limbs, by manly exercise and 
labour ; while their morals would escape the inevitable contagion of the 
metropolis. If they thought proper to absent themselves, it should be at 
their own cost and peril ; but there would no longer be any pretence for 
begging, when refuge would be provided for all. Labour should be per- 
formed by task: emulation would then be excited, and merit would be 
sure of its reward. 

We have not a suflicient number of alms-houses in England : there 
are a number of deserving people, particularly among servants of both 
sexes, who, late in life, are driven to great distress: these people, when 
compelled to take refuge in a workhouse, feel it as the keenest calamity, 
and they die broken-hearted. 

Infirmaries should be as much on the skirts of the town as possible : 
that of St. Mary-le-bone should be in St. John’s Wood. 

It will be necessary to say a few words on the recent Act of Wil- 
liam IV. cap. 59, which I shall call ** the Fifty-Acre Act,” because it 
was intended to empower large parishes to take that quantity of waste 
land whereon to employ their supernumerary hands: before this Act was 
passed, parishes were restricted to twenty acres. This extension I hailed 
as the dawning of some good feeling towards the poor ; but when, by de- 
sire of the Guardians of St. Mary-le-bone, I applied to Lord Melbourne, 
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to know where and upon what terms we could have our fifty acres, I was 
referred to the Office of Woods and Forests. The following is an extract 
of the answer :— 

“That the Board have not considered the Act of the Ist and 2nd of 
William IV. cap, 59 to extend to any parish except such as the waste 
land applied for should be situated.in or near to ; and that it appears 
that the powers of this Act would not be applicable to the parish of St. 
Mary-le-bone.”’ , 

Admitting this construction, (which I do not,) then the Act is a mere 
nullity, and a disgrace to the statute-book ; for if it cannot relieve the 
metropolitan parishes, what use can it be of to parishes surrounded with 
waste land, which always had the power and never required permission 
to use it? But I contend that the undefinable and relative term ‘* near 
to,”” may be stretched or contracted, ad libitum, to one foot, or one hun- 
dred miles. 

These suggestions are submitted to your Lordship, as the active and 
zealous friend to the rural population. The greedy enclosure of waste 
lands, owing to the high price of corn during the war, had the effect of 
driving the poor from their commons, and forcing them to seek shelter in 
manufactories and workhouses. Thus the population is gathered into 
unwholesome heaps, to the manifest injury of the people and the land: 
the constitutions of the children are destroyed by over-work, bad air, 
and insuflicient food ; while their moral and religious habits, if they ever 
had any, are soon contaminated and destroyed by corrupt associations. 
The dense masses of Manchester, Birmingham, and Spitalfields, must be 
thinned out, and spread over the neglected country, before disease and 
famine shall have done their fatal work. The Mendicity Society must 
cease its pernicious labours ; and, as I told them two years ago, employ 
their money by finding work for the poor out of town, instead of inducing 
them to seek a precarious and ruinous trade in a crowded city. Vestries 
and guardians of the poor must no longer pay their labourers from the 
poor’s-rate ; a practice alike ruinous and disgraceful: the price of labour 
must be raised by the application of the capital of the poor’s-rate to agri- 
culture, and not lowered, by adding to manufactures already overstocked. 
It is notorious that the misapplication of the rates tends to keep down the 
price of labour, and there are many farmers and land-owners (not discern- 
ing their true interests) who wish to have it so: such a system, if not 
speedily counteracted, will ultimately destroy all property. To attempt 
to relieve the poor by emigration, is insulting and cruel, and also con- 
trary to every principle of justice and sound policy: all the shipping of 
the empire could not convey out of the country, in three years, as many 
people as would afford relief to the pretended redundancy; and if they 
could be conveyed away, we should soon see the empire die of exhaus- 
tion, instead of plethora,—land uncultivated, and shops unlet. 

The Labourer’s Friend Society, of which your Lordship is so generous 
a patron, will do more to forward the real permanent interests of the 
poor, and of the empire at large, than all the Emigration Committees that 
ever sat. Give the poor man his land and his spade—his industry will 
soon produce the rest: he will become a payer, instead of a receiver, of 
rates. The face of the country will be changed ; the price of labour will 
rise, and the price of land will rise; and the rich and the poor will all 
be better off than they are now. The manufacturer will sell more goods ; 
the farmer will sell more corn and meat ; the merchant will sell more tea, 
and sugar, and coffee, and soap, and candles ; in short, every thing will 
find a market but gin and brandy. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, of Plumstead, has constantly acted on this plan : 
he has raised the price of labour, and gives employment to a vast number 
of people who would otherwise have been on the parish. Your Lordship, 
at our last meeting, furnished us with an account equally encouraging 
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from your own estates, where you reported, that in a population of 2500, 
only one man was out of work. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, on the 
same occasion, favoured us with another report to the same effect; pro- 
ving, that wherever the poor had been placed on their half or three-quarter 
acre, they had ceased from that time to ask parochial relief. 

_It is not intended by this plan to atiere’ the authority of the guar- 
dians and directors of the poor, or to make the poor chargeable to other 
parishes: their attendance at their respective establishments will be pro- 
vided for ; but as the governor will be a highly responsible person, it is 
presumed that the presence of the guardians will not be so much re- 
quired. 

Finally, if we would restore the rural population, and that of the king- 
dom generally, to the sound state of moral and religious feeling from 
which they have unhappily fallen, we must provide for them in a diffe- 
rent manner to what we have hitherto done. The disturbance in the 
Workhouse of St. Mary-le-bone on Saturday night last, the 7th instant, 
confirms much, if not the whole of my objections to such establishments ; 
and forcibly points to the necessity of sending these unhappy girls to the 
colonies, where they all wish to go. But, under any circumstances, no 
plan can be so fatal to public happiness and industry, as locating the poor 
among the mechanics, who cannot find work for themselves : every person 
out of work should therefore be sent to agricultural labour. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
most obedient servant, Epw. P. Brenton, Capt. R.N. 


18, York Street, Gloucester Place, April 9, 1832. 





FLOWERS FOR MARY’S GARLAND. 


Mn MeAAE, w KaAN, cuurataper, 
Kai orepavwpueda trois podois.—PuiLostratus, 


I wit not call thee fair, Mary, 
Although thine eyes be bright, 

Nor wreathe my spirit in thine hair, 
Though it be dark as night: 

[ will not say thy song is sweet 
As breath of birds in May, 

Or music is folded round thy feet, 

Dear Mary Gray. 


I will not hurry from the throng 

To lean upon thy chair ; 
I hear the beauty of thy song, 

I see that thou art fair: 
Why need I pour my hynin around 

The pillow of thy rest? 
I think the bird of thy heart hath found 

A greener nest! 


I have no bloom of laughing youth 
My offering to be ; 
f only bring my earnest truth, 
My glowing heart to thee. 
The wine of tears is in my cup,— 
Turn not thy face away ;— 
Thy smile will make me drink it up, 
Sweet Mary Gray! 
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REVERIES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A SELF-TAUGHT 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


THERE is a certain period of life in which an absolute though 
gradual change takes to in the tastes and habits of the mind, 
Imagination, the earliest put forth of the mental faculties, employs its 
new-born power in filling the illimitable field of the future with its 
own creations. Hence comes the day-dream of youth—the vision of 
an earthly paradise, and a perfectioned human nature ; but as ex- 
perience extends the vista of the past actualities of life, and the in- 
tellectual powers develope themselves, mere idealism becomes vapid 
and unsatisfying ; even the magic pencil of Hope loses its charm, and 
we begin to think her drawing overcharged, and her colouring too 
glowing and florid; then moves that fine instinct of the mind which 
leads to new fountains of rational self-enjoyment, which an all-bene- 
ficent Nature never fails to provide for her true votaries—when the 
springs of the old are exhausted or dried up; and then follows that 
great moral change we have alluded to—the realities of the past 


‘superseding and taking place of the visionary forms with which the 


young fancy delights to people and adorn futurity. Memory now 
becomes our painter in ordinary, and her sober truth of colour and 
firm definition of form attract our unwonted regard. ‘To carry the 
original idea a little further—the mind abhors limitation as nature is 
said to abhor a vacuum : the youthful portion of life is all foreground; 
there is in it the want of richness, and depth of incident, passion, 
and feeling—a want of scope for the creative and beautifying power 
of imagination. But when the volume of memory deepens into 
vastness, and its distances become dim and indefinite in their remote- 
ness, and affluent in all modes and aspects of the lights and shadows, 
forms and hues of life, then only has the mind ** room and verge 
enough” to expatiate in, and to speculate upon its own wonderful 
nature—so fearful in its weakness, and so admirable in its power. 

Lt is some years since the retrospective tendencies began to operate 
upon our mental habits, and without any further purpose than the 
filling up of some vacant moments, led us to commit to writing inci- 
dents and feelings of our past life, which the untasked memory might 
bring out spontaneously with sufficient freshness and distinctness for 
transcription. This loose and disjointed material imperceptibly 
gathered under our hand; and for the sake of gaining general views, 
we were induced to cast them into groups with some sort of conse- 
cutive order; and thus were we almost inadvertently brought to the 
verge of authorism ; to which few approach near without entering 
the perturbed arena. It is a pleasant thing enough to see one’s 
scarcely legible scrawl transformed into the fair symmetry and more 
imposing form of the letter-press; but this, like many of the small 
class of pleasures, can be only once enjoyed. It is long since come 
and gone with us, and we had to look about for some plausible 
motive tor publishing what we deemed (probably very erroneously) 
a readable article. ‘The trite sentiment, that every faithful delineation 
of individuality, however rude and imperfect be the execution, 
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may possess some degree of general interest, we made serve our 
purpose. 

As our recollections furnish but little of ineident and situation to 
** point or adorn” a sustained narrative, and as our main object is to 
cast some light on the movements of a self-guided mind in the pur- 
suit of a difficult and imaginatively intellectual art, we shall only 
make general allusions to those local and personal circumstances 
which influenced or were involved in our professional progress. 

Being of a sensitive temperament, our first love of the external 
world was joyous and intense; and when the gloss of the freshness 
and novelty of existence was rubbed off, we became, like all imagi- 
native youth, a fabrication of ideal beatitudes which we vainly hoped 
to realize. ‘Then came the reaction—the breaking with the world, 
because, forsooth, it did not square with our standard of impossible 
perfection—the pondering over faded hopes—the fits of querulous 
sentimentality, which in some cold and stern natures harden into a 
spirit of mockery of every thing good and beautiful ; but ours was of 
** milder clay;” and a kind of flimsy stoicism, and half unreal 
apathy, wound up the juvenile portion of our moral course. But 
the first glow of the passionate affections melted into thin air all the 
dark as well as bright gossamer dreams of boyhood. 

The deepening of the channels of the heart, filled, even to over- 
flowing, with all the tender and generous emotions, the full develope- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, and the calling off the imagination 
from the visionary world of the future, to spiritualize and beautify 
the realities of the present, which distinguish the prime and noontide 
of life, was with us, after a brief and happy fruition, darkened and 
chilled as with a pall. Our affections were centered on one fair being 
—she was torn from us by death. The heart’s protracted anguish 
was followed by a total prostration of mind; but the spirit that is 
not broken by severe infliction comes forth from it, though chastened 
and subdued, yet strengthened ; it finds within its own depths, be- 
fore unfathomed, springs of self-renovation. 

Years have rolled on and carried the agony of this dark passage of 
our existence far into the softening mists of distance: but memory 
still fondly lingers there. From a sacred precinct, where a marble 
tablet is darkened in the long summer evenings by the shadow of an 
ivy-covered churchyard wall, there comes to us, in the lone silence 
of the midnight hour, a mournfulness which thrills on the heart as if 
borne on a strain of plaintive melody. 

The scathed affections require external support; ours we found 
not in the turmoil or sympathy of the world, but in the wild and 
trackless solitudes of nature, and the love of nature led us back 
again to the mind, exciting yet serene pleasures of imitative art, and 
we recommenced our studies of landscape painting with a new and 
devoted feeling. 

When an extended and deepened experience gives the power of 
analyzing those blind impulses which in early life propel us, we 
know not why or whereto, and which are as often the source of real 
though transient misery as they are of poignant delight, they become 
subjects of interesting speculation in after life. Neither are these dis- 
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tant views of our own individuality without their ideal beauty ; for 
there is that fading of hues and evanescence of form which constitute 
the imaginative element, redolent as they are with the freshness of 
life’s morning scenes. 

There was the delight, the faint echo of which we can now only 
recall, when but a child, our eyes drank in the fervid noonday 
sunshine. Then there was that feeling of refreshment, which the 
broad purple shadows of the summer evenings shed on our sight 
after long gazing on the crimson and golden splendour of the sky at 
sunset. Philosophers may tell us that all this is the physical result 
of a certain fineness of texture and elaboration of structure in the 
nervous system, but does not also the pure aspiration and unsophisti- 
cated heart form an essential part of these exquisite sensations ! 
Philosophers inform us also that the mind is of that plastic nature, 
that itmay be moulded into any specified form of moral culture. But 
believing, as we do, in the vast range of the modifying power of 
education and external influence upon character and attainment, 
our own individual experience forces on us the conviction that 
the free and often seemingly capricious operation of nature in the 
moral world is not to be circumscribed by human theories and sys- 
tems. Even this one, so extensive in its application to facts, must 
admit of large exceptions, and we must make one of our own par- 
ticular case ; and here we may allude to some local circumstances of 
our early years in support of the principle we have advocated, and 
none could be well conceived more untoward for the productions of 
taste and aspiration for the fine arts. Let us attempt a slight sketch 
of our native home ;—scenery which, fraught as it is to us with the 
sweet downy dream of childhood, and lit up in our memory with the 
bright and buoyant fancies of youth, yet must needs appear to the 
eye untouched with the grammary of early associations, tame and 
insipid, and totally devoid of all picturesque or rural interest. It was a 
shallow valley rimmed with a chain of round hills, whose wave-like 
and monotonous undulations bounded on every side the narrow 
horizon; the rising portion of its surface was scored into numerous 
rectangular patches by bare earthen or stone fences—the irregular 
alternative of pasture, fallow, and fields of tillage, producing 
chequered spots of sober colour without mass: the central portion of 
the valley was occupied by a turf-bog, whose dark-brown surface, 
pared almost bare of vegetation, was broken but not enlivened by 
spade-cut pools of black water, distinguishable from its banks b 
here and there a dull bluish glassiness. Scattered over the hill sides, 
or perched on their summits in groups, or singly, were the lumpish 
clay and straw cabins and slovenly appurtenances of the small 
farmers who peopled the little district we have attempted to describe. 
rhe whole scene,"from its total barrenness of planting, in the winter 
and early spring months, had a bald and chilly aspect. One of these 
dwellings, uo way distinguished for detailed description, was our 
humble, yet still dear natal homestead. This locality was situated 
in the north of Ireland, remote from any considerable town ; its in- 
habitants were the descendants of some of the old Scottish cove- 
nanters, who had made a home for themselves in the land of the 
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stranger, ‘‘ for conscience sake,” and who now form the great mass 
of the moral and industrious peasantry of Ulster. 

Those conventional notions and axioms which, handed down from 
sire to son, compose the moral atmosphere of such little commu- 
nities remote from the freshening currents of liberal education and 
commercial intercourse, was, in this, strongly impregnated with the 
spirit of their stern ancestors; which, while it produced a pure 
and rigid code of morals, looked with reprobation and contempt on 
all those pursuits which tend to soften the ruggedness, or ornament 
the surface of life; and, as to elegant literature or the fine arts, 
there was no idea or phrase extant among our early cotemporaries to 
designate their existence. Breathing the first breath of moral life in 
this frigid atmosphere, and surrounded by such bleak and bald 
aspects of the external world, did Nature, in one of her most wayward 
moods, give us, a bare-foot sun-burnt urchin, a call to the pictorial 
art; and although it brought us manifold and stubborn obstacles to 
surmount, and a premature shedding of brown clustering locks from 
a careless brow, and spread the pallor of sedentary study over the glow 
of a robust cheek ; yet it also brought the refined pleasures of subtile 
vision, and the inexhaustible wealth of the creative power of the pencil. 

The reminiscence of long past years of boyhood comes over the 
spirit of the man like the dew over parched verdure, which, if we 
attempt to mould into a tangible image or idea, we find as evanescent 
as the morning vapour: even if our memory is tenacious of its ex- 
ternal aspects, we find the whole charm of its bright fancies and 
sweet feelings exhale when we attempt to embody them in words. 
We mean not to make any such attempt with our unpractised pen, 
but merely continue to condense the loose gatherings of memory into 
broad and average views of the morale of our professional progress. 
The young unpractised eye seems to require the vivid excitement of 
strong light, with its deepening attendant of dark shadow, and the 
more delicious sensation of rich prismatic colour, to awaken the 
visual pleasures. The more complex sensation of form, appears to 
demand a more matured texture of nerve, and a facility in the pro- 
cess of visual perception, which use and continuous exercise only 

‘an impart, involving the higher and more imaginative beauty 
of symmetry, and, ultimately, the pictorial beauties of vision in 
all their complicated harmonies of form and hue. The beauty of 
symmetry is more obvious than that of harmonized variety ; hence 
the relish for the picturesque of nature, or imitative art, is generally 
a late fruit of cultivated visual taste. Those principles of visual 
sensation, which we have traced in our own particular experience, 
seem to be purely organic, and abstracted from the moral influence 
of association. The first perceptions of the beauty of form stirred 
within us the instinct of imitation. We had, at this time, no access 
to any productions of the graphic art better than some wretched 
wood-cuts and rude copperplate embellishments of cheap books of 
the period, some twenty years ago; and the scenery of our native 
district, a specimen of which we have already sketched, had not 
a point of pictorial character to arrest the eye: but, with its bare 
ficlds and rude cabins, we were well content to try our feeble hand 
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at imitation ; aud although we liked our tops and marbles as well as 
other boys, and would join in their athletic sports with as heartfelt 
glee, yet these would we oft freely resign, to sit happily on the 
grassy bank on the summer afternoon, and trace on the brown-paper 
cover of our school-books the meagre outline of some neighbouring 
cabin, with its shapeless appendages of cow and pig-house. Per- 
haps some stunted thorn-bushes were dragged in from a distant field, 
in defiance of all the laws of keeping and perspective, to enrich our 
sketch, or balance the heavy lumpish mass of its principal object. 
The bare round-topped hills were in requisition on all occasions, as 
back-grounds to our crude pictures, 

Some years had passed before we sat on another sunny bank, far 
away from our bleak native fields, in the midst of the pictorial 
affluence of wood, lake, and mountain, with all the appliances of 
imitative art at hand, and with the rich possession of the ‘‘ pencil- 
guiding science,” acquired during a long and weary struggle with a 
cold and stony-hearted world. 

But it was best we so found it, for it served to temper a too sensi- 
tive moral fibre, and we had earned its scorn by turning aside from 
its money-getting paths. ‘There was then spread upon a canvass, 
which was placed on our easel, passages of the surrounding beauty 
and serene grandeur of nature, which our hand had pencilled, and 
in which we felt there was some infusion of the spirit of truth ; and we 
thought of the simple peasant-boy—lone-minded and isolated in his 
imaginative sensibility—powerless in his ignorance, and helpless in 
his poverty ; and it brought feelings of a triumph achieved over cir- 
cumstances adverse in no common degree. 

W hen the imitative instinct, or whatever else it may be named, 
had taken hold of our boyish fancy, we had neither heard tell, 
nor read in books, of the graphic art; and the rude productions of 
the graver we had seen made no impression on our tastes, which hap- 
pily led us to make our first essays on the actual objects. A piece of 
charcoal, or soft-pointed pebble, and the barn-door, or the school- 
slate, were our simple materials ; and although our unguided 
attempts were but feeble gropings for the mechanique and science of 
art, they still led to familiar commune with the aspects of nature ; 
and the hand, unshackled by the geometrical elements of drawing, 
acquired that wild freedom of touch so essential to the landscape- 
painter. But the self-teaching aspirant of an art, the successful 
practice of which must combine mechanical dexterity with intellec- 
tual science, must needs feel the weakness of ignorance, and, with 
nature before his eyes, see the falsities of his own crude productions. 
And oft have we cast away our pencil, with the determination of 
giving up for ever so fruitless a pursuit ; but these fits of waywardness 
would soon wear off, and our graphic efforts be renewed with fresh 
ardour. 

One of our favourite haunts was a spot some miles from home, 
which we had discovered in one of our holiday rambles. It was a 
small vestige of the wilderness of the olden time—a rocky and ragged 
surface, overgrown with underwood and brambles, left untouched by 
spade or plough, with a brawling rivulet, which ran sporting through 
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its mazes; it was truly the “ picturesque” ona miniature scale, In 
oue of our stealthy visits, for the usual purpose of sketching, after 
being repeatedly baflled in our attempts to delineate a group of tan- 
gled bushes with a bit of sparkling and leaping water, we had cast 
ourselves on the bank, whilst the numerous falls and ripples of the 
little stream produced a rhythming sound, soothing to the despondent 
feeling of the moment; when suddenly the idea arose in our mind 
that the power of imitating the complicated forms of landscape 
nature might be the result of a close inspection of the separate details 
and familiar acquaintance with its general and distant appearances, 
This was the first ray of true science which had broken into our 
utter ignorance, and it became the guiding principle of future 
practice. 

About this period we also acquired, without any considerable 
difficulty, the mechanical process of painting, and from henceforward 
our progress in art was steady, though never rapid; and when our know- 
ledge of visible nature had accumulated, and was formed into a body 
of principles, sufficient to guide and correct our practice, then might 
we consider our self-education as finished. ‘The track of our progress 
now opened into the world of ancient art; new to us, and fraught 
with spirit-stirring and delightful dreams. 


H, F. 
(To be continued.) 
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Her cheek was like the blossoms of the spring ; 
Her eye was blue as the calm heavens above her ; 
Her lips, like parted rosebuds, severing, 
Seem’d to command the gazing world to love her ; 
Yet, woman-like, her strength was in her weakness, 
Ruling all hearts by her resistless meekness. 


Beside her stood a form of manly grace : 

Mind in his aspect held its high revealing: 
In his, her winning features, I could trace 

The magic smile, the glance of tender feeling ; 
And when I heard his silvery voice—none other 
Could speak in tones so like her—save her brother. 


Such forms must Shakspeare in his dreams have seen, 
When he imagined his transcendent pair, 
Sebastian, counterpart in look and mien 
Of the sweet Viola, his sister fair. 
Would he were here, to see his fancied story 
Exemplified in living truth and glory! 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DECK.—No. Ul. 


JACK IN PARLIAMENT; 
A CONTINUATION OF THE MARCH-O’-MIND, OR, INTELLECT AFLOAT. 
‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TALES OF THE TAR.” 
(Scene—A Group, around the Galley of a Frigate.) 
« Done wi’half on it— Well, for my part,” ejaculated the lead- 


ing interlocutor of the party, ** for my part, 1 wants to hear no more 
o’ the matter—I ’spected as much— thought all along ’twas a 
double deceiver; an’, as for mischief, I’m cartin there’s the makin’ 
o’ more in it, aye, — nor a main-top-full o’ monkeys ’oud make in a 
month—Honourable satisfaction !—honourable satisfaction !--Well, 
I’m blest if it doesn’t bang Black Sal's petitionin’ the first leaf- 
tennant of the Levee-athan to grant her a reg'lar-built lawful 
divorce — I suppose, since Adam was an oakum-boy in Chatham- 
Yard, an’ that, they say, was afore Missess Eve a-took to robbin’ of 
orchards—”’ 

“Tsay, Jem,” interrupted a topman, ‘‘ I axes your pardon a minit 
—but, talkin’ o’ Missess Eve, d’ ye know now, I never could make- 
out for why, they never clapt a handle to the old lady’s name— 
Surely the wife of the first-man had as much right to be properly 
respected, an’ to be as reg'larly a-christened Missess Adam, as the 
wives of some o’ the last on the list — Now, there’s Bumboat- Bet, 
they calls her Missess Miller, an’ no one can say she’s a bit better for 
havin’ the handle.” 

«¢ T doesn’t know that, Tom,—there’s never nothin’ as isn’t all the 
better for havin’ a handle—A thing with a handle is readier lifted nor 
a thing as doesn’t grant a grasp; an’ so it is with men an’ women,— 
they as have the handles are always sure of a lift in life—Howsom- 
ever, as I doesn’t now want to argufy that pint, I only says,—Since 
first Missess Eve a-took to pluckin’ o’ pears, the sim'lar thing never 
—never was heerd-of afloat. Dash my wig, here are two double- 
fisted fellors callin’ ’emselves men, an’ seamen withal, tarnin’ to, to 
ape the antics of a pair of parlee-voo hopkickers, an’ all for why ?— 
for honourable satisfaction — for the right honourable satisfaction of 

larnin’ a wall-sided wench to sing—See here, Ned, only I knows 
you was never the man to make more of a thing nor truth ’oud back 
—a chap as never took to hearsay talk (for you knows what the 
skipper said on that score the time we'd the Crowner’s-quest aboard) ; 
an’ moreover, only I knows you to be just what the Crowner said he 
believed you to be — both before your face an’ behind your back ,— 

an’, that you know, Ned, was what the old gemman called * a vora- 
cious man ’—that’s a man as never swallows more nor he ought — Id 
say, Ned, an’ I’m not the man as means the smallest morsel of of- 
fence,—I'd say, the whole yarn, from beginnin’ to end was, what 
your ball-room blades ’oud call a reg’lar-built thund’ring thumper.” 

* Well then, see here, Jem,” retorted the tall tar, taking up the 
cudgels in defence of the individual whose veracity had been so imsi- 
diously impugned in the last circumlocutory speech,—* see here, ofily 

know yow never were, an’, what’s more, never will be a thoro’bred 
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parlimint-prater; 1’d say, you’d been a-larnin’ from some o’ the like 
to play at long-balls wi’ your prate-—Why,—why the devil do you 
work such a terrible traverse, — that’s always the way wi’ your 
parlimin-chaps—they never can touch on the smallest matter—no 
matter what—but they must back an’ fili—an’ box about, for all the 
world like a deep-laden collier tidin’-it up in a narrow reach.—If 
you doesn’t believe the man, can’t you be man enough and say so at 
once, an’ there’s an end o’ the matter . 

‘** No, Sam,” interrupted the anecdotical Ned, ‘‘ no — I doesn’t 
want an end o’ the matter ;—I knows it's not in natur to make a body 
believe a thing as he doesn’t like. Now I knows you wouldn't like 
to believe it, if I tells ye that I’ve seen a skipper of a frigate shame 
a whole ship’s company by heavin’ himself out on the taupsail-yard, 
an’ takin’ the weather-earin’ out o’ the hands o’ the captaino’ the main- 
top.— Well now, I’ve see'd that—but I knows it’s hard,—no eas 
matter, by any manner o’ means, to make men believe in things 
almost beyond belief.” 

** That’s just what J says.” 

** Well, Jim—there’s only one way o’ clinchin’ the trath—an’— 
now I says, if any man among ye chooses—or, if the King chooses, 
—or, if the First Lord-o’-the-Admirallity chooses, an’ moreover, if 
the first-leaftennant chooses, Ill willin'ly go aft this precious minit,” 
(rising from his seat for the purpose) ‘‘ an’ take my Bible oath, on 
the book, that all I've told you about the varmint Vaux, and the 
other two March-o’-Mind-men, is no more, as I hope to be saved, 
nor the truth—the whole truth—an’ nothin’ but the naked truth.” 

The gravity of tone assumed by the speaker in the delivery of this 
solemn asseveration, added to his eagerness to attest on oath the 
authenticity of his novel narrations, appeared to produce the desired 
impression. 

‘* We all believe ye, Ned—all, all—there’s not a man on us as 
doesn’t,” vociferated several voices in fast succession — ‘‘ But 
if that, Ned,” said a sitter, addressing the narrator—so soon as 
the clamour of assent had ceased—‘‘ if that's what ye calls the 
March-o’-Mind —the sooner it marches ashore the better—Why, 
I’d rather,—rather, by Joe, bear-up at once for a Guinea-slaver, 
aye, battle-the-watch wi’ a parcel o’ cut-throat pirates—for then, 
you know, a man’s well awake to the worst:—but may I lose 
to-morrow’s plush, an’ I'm not a man as likes to lose the like,—if 
I woudn’t sooner sail for months an’ months, aye even for years, 
in a reglar-built Yankey slaver, nor sarve a single soft sammer’s week 
in the best man-o’-war in the sarvus as was diskiver’d to have the 
smallest morsel aboard —Why, I looks upon it to be far worse, an’ 
cartinly far mor ’fectious nor one o’ your reg'lar Levanters.—Now, 
if I was a big-wig, an’ I’m none o’ your bullyin’-chaps as gets a 
better man’s berth by length o’ lip—but, if I was a big-wig, I’m 
blest if I wouldn’t clap ev'ry ‘scription o’ craft— King’s-ships, 
‘ John’s Company’s’ an’ all into reg’lar long currentine as was ever 
’spected to ’ve the slightest touch of it atwixt decks.—March-o’- 
Mind, indeed !—Why, Ned, I just takes it to be as bad as this 
here Corporal Morbus, as is so long a-levellin’ the Sunderland 
May, 1832.—voL. Iv. NO. XIII. G 
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‘ Smashers,’ an’ keelhaulin’ the Newcastle ‘ Keelmen,’- I say, 
Ned,—never say more about it.” 3 

‘«‘ Why not? why not?” said the long forecastle-man, exhibiting 
symptoms of unwonted warmth —‘‘ Never mind him—/ tells you— 
an’, when J tells ye, that’s enough, Mister Ned—now /tellsye to let’s 
know all ye know o' the matter—I’m not afeard of it,” continued 
the somewhat excited Sam—‘‘ I doesn’t shy it—I’m none o’ your 
nockalatin’ chaps as catches ev’ry sore an’ sickness as flies an’ flaws 
about—J never grappled wi’ Yellow-Jack,! when he floor'd ev’ry 
fellor fore-an'-aft ; aye, an’ when the skipper, poor man, (and a 
better man never left his bones to bleach on a burnin’ beach,) yes, 
when the poor old skipper, an’ ev'ry soul in the ship down to Dirty- 
Dick at the coppers, was droopin’ an’ droppin’ on deck, an’ dyin’ 
by tens an’ tens of a day—So, see here—Sam cares no more for 
the “fection, as ye calls it, of the March-o'-Mind, nor Sam car’d 
afore for the fast-takin’ ‘fection of Yellow-Jackh—So, now, Mister 
Ned,—do as I tells ye —tell us all ye know o’ the matter.” 

‘Oh, if you goes to that, Sam, I could keep the watch awake 
for a month.—In all my born days, I never see’d such a ship—tho’ 
they tells ye too, she was never nothing to some o’ your fancy liners.® 
Why, bless ye, some o’ your guardo-chaps* come over you now with 
the pride o' their pratin’ schoolmaster—If you talks sense to ’em, 
(for they’re far too conceited to see straightior’ard seamen’s sense,) 
they doesn’t listen to ye—They cocks up up their sneerin’ noses— 
turns on their heel—takes to dip, an’ threatens ye, by Joe, with the 
schoolmaster !—the thundering schoolmaster ! ” 

‘** I ’spose, Ned, they’re sick o’ the cat, an’ wants to bring in the 
boys’ birch !” 

‘* | doesn't know, Jim, what they wants—nor, what's more, does 
one half the wantin’ world know what the tother half wants to 
want. But 1 knows this, the last time I was on liberty aboard a 
liner—let's see, it’s more, aye, more nor a twelvemonth now—no, 
now I thinks on it too, not quite a twelvemonth yet—a twelvemonth 
exactly to-morrow week—’cause now | ’members we only shifted 
from the ship to the hulk in Hamoaze the very forenoon afore. 
Well, I tells ye, the last time I sups my swizzle ’twixt two o’ the 
foremost bull-dogs * in her starboard bay—one o’ these here pratin’ 
pollytishuns cuts me short in my yarn, in the very marrow o’ the 
matter too—for I was just tellin’ "em, Sam, your twist o’ the ‘ Mudian 
Ghost’—an’' a capital yarn it is.—Well, just as I was coming to the 
part where the ghost was seed makin’ a harlekin-bolt thro’ the best- 
bower hawse-hole, this pratin’ chap jumps on his pins, and sings 
out in a most mockin’ manner—‘ Stuff! Stuff’ !—Be more of a 
man!’ says he—‘ give o'er your childish talk—an’ bear this in 
mind,’ says he, snappin’ his fingers as he walks clean out o’ the 
berth— bear this in mind, Sir,’ says he,—WNSirring me too—‘ Bear 
this m mind, Sir,’ says he,—* The schoolmaster’s now abroad !?” 





' Yellow-Jack,—the yellow fever. 
* Line-of-battle ships, and their crews, are so designated by seamen. 
* Guardo-chaps—the crew of a guardship. 

* Bull-dogs—gws on the lower deck. 
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“* Well, Ned, you knows,” said a tar of the olden time—« you 
knows every liner’s allow’d a reg'lar-built schoolmaster.” 

s Aboard, Bill, I cartinly grants—But how cana fellor be both 
aboard an’ abroad ?—Can a fellor be both at the lead an’ helm at the 
same identical time?” 

‘* No, Sam, cartinly not.” 

«« Then, where's the use o’ tellin’ o’ twisters, an’ sayin’ the school- 
master’s abroad, when the fellor’s aboard, borne on the books,— 
reg’larly wittled, an’ perhaps never misses as much as his muster a 
single day. —But it’s always the way,” continued the long logician, 
waxing warm in debate—‘ it’s always the way wi’ them there know- 
nothin’ chaps—they're sure, sure to think they knows every thing 
better nor their betters.—I should like to see some o’ your school- 
master-chaps try to puddin’ an anchor.—I never know’d one on ‘em 
yet as could tell the difference twixt the lay of a right and a left- 
handed rope.” 

‘* See here,” added the argumentative Sam, assuming an unaf- 
fected air of seriousness—‘‘ See bere, if the first foremast-man afloat, 
aye, the smartest captain of a top as ever haul’d-out a weather- 
earin’,—or the best captain of a folksel as ever clothed a battle- 
ship's bowsprit, was to tell me—an’ Ned knows I’m an even- 
minded man,—a man as a child might any time play with like a 
caperin’ kitten,—that” s providin’ I wasn't provok’d by lying lip, — 
but if the best man in the sarvus was to come up to me, fave to face, 
an’ to tell me such a thund’ring twister as the young gemmen’s school- 
master was abroad, when I well know’d the man was aboard,—why 
I'd just up wi’ my nearest flipper, an’ floor the fellor as flat as a 
flounder— ‘ Now,’ says I, after layin’ him low—* take that !—take 
that,’ says I, ‘an’ ax ‘the schoolmaster,’ says I——* the next time you 
sees him,’ says I,—‘ if ke was the man,’ says I, ‘ as larnt you to 
lie."—I ’m blest if 1 woudn’t—tho’ I know’d the act wou'd bring me 
the very next moment both legs in limbo !”’ 

** Well, Sam, you’d do no more than right -but, as I was a-goin’ 
to tell ye »__sesumed the interlocutor, who has been already intro- 
duced to the reader by the applicable cognomen of ** Anowing- Ned,” 

—** as I was a-goin’ to tell ye,—for the whole three years I sarv’d 
in that there March-o’-Mind man-o’-war I was tellin’ ye about,—I 
never hears as much as a sailor’ s song—a song as ye cou’d call 
reglar-built seaman’s stave.” 

cm No, Ned, you doesn't now often hear the staves as we used to 
sing in the war—You never now hears— Will-ye-go-t to- Cawsin- 
Bay- Billy-Bo- Billy-Bo!”’—nor the ‘ Saucy- Arethusa’ —nor the 
‘ Bold- Brittanny ’— ‘ Black-colours under her mizen did fly’— 
‘ From Ushant to Scilly is thirty-five leagues '—an’ many more 0’ 
the sim'lar sort.’ 

‘*No, no, Sam,—you're right enough—your March-o’- Mind- 
men must now come your simmy-dimmy quiv’ring quivers—tip } ye 
soft sentimental touches—sigh-away like ladies in love, an’ never 
sing nothin’ but your silly sicknin’ stuff, as often used to frighten the 
geese an’ make ’em cackle in the coop, for all the world like the 
comin’ of a heavy hurricane—Moreover, your March-o’- Mind-men 
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never will sing’a’ single stave as admits of the main thing—for 
what’s abouts terwoe't allow all hands to jine in reglar coal-box ?*— 
No, 10, ‘your March-o'-mind-men hav'n't, you may depend on it, 
the mind ‘0° men—they think far more like people as rig in petti- 
coats, nor they as tog in trowsers—Now what looks more young- 
ladyish, nor to see a fellow with a fist like a shoulder o' mutton, 
flingin’ his flipper about, an’ suitin’ his antics to his song, as he 
snivels out—‘ Strike—strike the light guitar !’” 

«« What, Ned,—comin’ what ye calls your forty-poney-fingers 
over a fellor?” 

«« Exactly—for all the world like one o’ your Spanish ladies—one 
o’ your Cadiz-craft—Then again—we ’d another chap—a chap, too, 
as big an’ as bulky as a bullock—easin’-it off—an’ mincin’-it out 
like a lank boardin’-school miss—‘ I'd be a Butterfly born in a 
Bower.’” 

‘¢ In a bower-tier, I ’spose, Ned ?” 

** No, bo,—born in a bush, an’ flutt’ring away wi’ a pair of silk 
summer-wings as change colour as fast as a dyin’ dolphin.” 

** Well, I’m blest if I woudn’t like to see ‘ Big-Ben’ buzzin’ 
about in a bush, with a pair o’ reg’lar ringtails bent to his shoulders, 
an’ hauled-out taut to both his heels.” 

“Well then, Sam, we ’d another fellor as ‘oud ’ave made you 
laugh more nor even Big-Ben buzzin’ about in a bush—There was 
the captain o! the mizen-top—a cap-struck chap as was all day | 
pesterin’’ people about his * dear Sue’—his ‘ fond Sue’—an’ his 
* ‘best-o'-wives’—well, that there chap, as was all day long teazin’ 
an tormentin’ every man an’ boy aboard *bout his cro-jack-eyed- 
craft—could never at night be got to sing no other stave but ‘ OA, 
no, we never mentions her!’—Why, I was obligated at last, to 
chalk-out a sort of stave for ’em, to see if I could turn their petticoat 
thoughts, an’ make ‘em ashamed of their die-away ditties,” 

‘* Well, look here, Ned,—if L was a man as had weight in the 
world, I’d make a reglar-built Jaw as no lubberly songs should be 
sing’d in the sarvus—I‘d make it, by Joe! one o’ the Articles vo’ 
War.—Now, such a long-headed chap as Mister Varmint Vaux 
might manage it easy enough.” 

** Yes, Sam, if he only could manage to get into Parlimint.” 

** Well, I doesn't see, Ned, why we blue-jackets shouldn't have 
praters in Parlimint, as well as the tother trades as send up their 
reg'lar spouters.— Now Ned, d’ ye know, I doesn’t think you’d make 
a bad fist yourself at a speech.” 

** Well then, now, Sam,” returned his messmate—‘* Now you puts 
the thing in my pate—lI doesn’t see why I hasn’t as much right to 
be made a Member o’ Parlimint as one half the chaps as are sent 
there to — on matters they knows nothin’ about ;- an’ I’ say 
that for Vaux, he used always to say, we wanted a chap or two 
there as ‘oud stand up for the cloth, an’ floor that Scotch *pothecary- 


chap as is always snarlin’ about seamen, and wantin’ to cut-off their 
pay and prog.” — 





' Coal-bor,—chorus. 
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** Well now, supposin’, Ned—supposin’—we’ll say,” said one of 
his most attentive auditors, ‘* you happens to be made a. Member— 
and there’s more things more unlikely nor that—Supposia’, now, you 
happens to be made Member for Billingsgate, what would be the 
first thing you’d do when you take up your berth in the House ?” 

‘« Why Tom, that would depend on what they calls the question 
afore the House.— Now it might so happen they were on that en- 
teral tack of taxesand ties'—Well then, L’ll tell ye what I'd do—and 
moreover tell ye what I’d tell any man as dared to touch on the 

int” — 
: ** Now for it, Ned—now let’s hear how you’d work your Parli- 
mint-men.”’ 

“Well, you know, the first thing I’d do afore I shapes my 
course for the spoutin’-shop would be to make for the Tap, an’ to 
freshen my nip—for they say your Parlimint-chaps can never do 
nothin’ ’thout reg’larly layin’-in their night’s allowance—Well, as 
soon as I takes in a tumbler or two, and stows my lickor away snug 
under hatches, I ups wi’ my helm—steers straight for the spoutin’ 
anchorage—an’ takes up a rakin’-berth close athawt hawse of the 
ptatin’ ’Pothecary’s bows—for the Guinea-Pig-’Pothecary is the 
first fellow as should feel the force of a rakin’ fire—In course, I’d 
keep fast my fire till both sides begins to open their ports, an’ blaze 
an’ bang-away on the double score of ties an’ taxes—then I’d get 
on my pins—for you see, ev’ry chap as attempts to spout in Parli- 
mint must take to his legs, aye, and stand as stiff as a church, for 
fear a fellow should be taken for a tailor—Well, as soon as I lands 
on my legs, and clears my mouth o’ my quid—for ye may be cartin 
{’d sing-out in what your Parlimint-chaps call a reg’lar-built 
laudable vice—a vice, too, as ev’ry man and member, fore-an’-aft, 
should never forget—Well, as soon as I'd find myself standin’ stiff 
in the step, I’d say—‘ Gemmen,’ says I, ‘ there’s never no use in 
mincing the matter—J’m not the man,’ says I, thumpin’ my fist on 
the table, to give, you know, full weight to my words—* /’m not 
the man,’ says I, ‘ as says the one thing and thinks the t’other.’— 
Then they ’d begin to kick-up a noisy nitty—bellowin’-out ‘ Hear! 
hear!’ like a bunch o’ new-made bo’sons, till not a soul in the 
House could hear the sound o’ sense—‘ Gemmen,’ says I, — 
a broadside on both sides at once—for I doesn’t see the diffrence 
twixt friend or foe when people won't harken to reason— Gem- 
men,” says I, « I never wants none 0° your noise—I wants the re- 
varse,—I wants you to larn to listen, an’ not to kick-up a thund'ring 
hubbub as hinders all hands from hearin’, with your pot-house 
pranks and bellowin’ bursts of deafnin’ hears.’—Then they ‘Il begin 
to mind their man—mend their manners a bit, an’ seem to listen a 
little to sense—So, in course, as soon as I gets them under my thumb 
for a while, an’ finds ’em all as steady an’ silent as a well-keltered 
ship a-goin’ into action, I then goes on again—‘ Gemmen,’ says I, 
‘ you talks o’ taxes, an’ you talks 0’ ties—now, Gemmen,’ says I, 





1 Tithes—pronounced ties by Jack. 
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‘[’m not a-goin’, says I, ‘ to say a single syllable on the score 0’ 
taxes—because, you see,’ says I, ‘ I never knows more 0 the mat- 
ter nor they as made ‘em—but try me,’ says I, ‘ on the tack o’ ¢ies, 
an’ you'll find me,’ says 1, ‘ a match for the best barber as ever 
brought a wiry wig to a block—J’m not like some men,’ says am 
‘ J never,’ says I, ‘ talks on things 1 knows nothin about—l never, 
says 1, hullin’ the Scotch ’Pothecary with a reg’lar raker ‘twixt 
wind-an’-water—‘ I never got up as a Member for Mischeef—I never 
tried to make sea-farin’ folks discontented with their lot, or men-o’- 
war's-men detest the sarvus an’ desert their country. —Then you'd 
hear, fore-an’-aft, a yelpin’ cry of * Order! order !’—* Gemmen,’ 
says I, ‘ you may an as much as you please, but Z’m not the man 
as means to obey one o’ your lubberly orders—an’ moreover,’ says I, 
‘ J just thinks myself as good a man as the biggest big-wig among 
ye.’—Then, some o’ your sneerin’ chaps, as hav'n’t the sense to talk, 
or the teeth to bite, will try all they can to make a man lose his 
temper, snarlin’-out in a cur-dog cry, ‘ Oh! oh !’—as if a sea-farin’ 
man was to be frighten’d by the yelpin’ cry of a barkin’ cur—So, 
‘ See here, Sir,’ says L, lettin’ fly a three-months’ wicked-winter's 
look at the first fellow [ catches comin’ his snarlin’ yelp—‘ See here, 
Sir,’ says 1, just showin’ him the size of my starboard fist - ‘ See 
here,’ says |—‘ if you comes your ‘ O’s/’ over me any more, I'm 
blest,’ says I, ‘ but I'll soon make you mind your P’s an’ Q’s.’— 
Well, you know, as soon as I gets ’em again into mannerly kelter, 
I then tries back for a bend, and keeps on the tack o’ ties. 

‘*** Gemmen,’ says I, ‘ J ’members the time when ties were a 
British boast—when the finest souud as was heerd afloat— the most 
cheeringest cry as could rally a frigate or battle-ship’s crew, was 
the tuneful ery of ‘ Tie for tie, an’ d—n all favours.’ But, Gem- 
men,’ says I, * that time o’ times has long gone by ; an’ long ties, like 
long sarvusses,’ says I, lettin’ fly another leveller at the pate 
of the pratin’ ’Pothecary, ‘have been both cut off to the down- 
right ruination of the man, and the total destruction of the British 
Navy!’ Then you'd hear cheers on every side. ‘Gemmen,’ says I, 
* it’s no cheerin’ matter—I looks upon the dockin’ of ties to be as 
bad—aye, even worse nor the dockin’ o’ pensions — natur never 
intended poor people to be clipped of their nat'ral parquisites. Gem- 
men, since the time as we took to clippin’ o’ ties, seamen have gone 
to the dogs: when ties were worn, whether doubled-up in a bight, or 
laid-out in a Sunday length, we then were the world’s boast—a man 
was a man.’” 

m.. Well, but Ned,” interrupted a waggish top-man, ‘ s’posin’ the 
Suinanepaain. or some such saucy fellor, gets on his pins, an’ tries 
to ane your palaver ; s’posin’ he was just to say, ‘ 1 begs leave to 
differ with the Right Honourable Member for Billinsgate ; for in- 
stead, as the Reverend Gemman says, ‘ a tail makes a man a man,’ 
I shou'd cartinly say it made a man much more like a monkey,’ 
—s'posin’ a fellor gave lip after that sort o’ fashion.” 

‘* Well then, Tom,” returned the aspiring senator, ‘ that’s just 
the sort o’ talk I'd like to take up; I'd soon floor a fellor as could 
say the same. * Gemmen,’ says I, av soon as I see’d the fellow had 
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again brought his bones to an anchor—‘ Gemmen,’ says I, ¢ I’m 
sure youll all agree that the man who thinks a man—an’ particklarly 
a seafarin’-man—a monkey, had better go back to Bombay, or bear 
up for gib! an’ breed baboons nor show bad breedin’ here!” Then 
ou’d hear three thund’ring cheers, an’ out from the House I'd fi 
with flyin’ colours to freshen my nip again—for talkin’s a thirsty 
thing, an’ a man must wet his whistle if he wants to work his 
words.” 

** Well, Ned, you comes back again ?” 

** In course [ does, as soon as I takes my tipple. Well, as the 
members see I’m more nor a match for ’em all; an’ that I floors 
‘em all on the tack o’ ties, they 'Il begin to broach some other busy- 
ness ; an’ in course, the ’Pothecary-chap will touch on his old whi- 
ning tune of ‘ Floggin’ afloat.’ 1n course he’ll say, for the fellow 
‘oud swear thro’ a nine-inch plank ; in course he'll say enough to 
make all the lubberly members believe, as know no more o’ the 
matter nor he does himself, that seamen detest men-o’-war; and, 
moreover, that seamen are prest in time 0’ peace.” 4 

** Tsay, Ned—woudn’t you stop the fellow in the middle of his 
prate, and tell him like a man, it was a thund’ring thumper? If you 
woudn’t do that,” said the long forecastle-man, ‘‘ you ‘re not the 
man I take ye to be.” 

** No, no, Sam, I’d let him go to the length of his tether—I'd let 
him go on a crammin’ the House ; for the fellow ’d ’ave face enough 
to tell four or five honoured gemmen that he had already received 
more nor a million of letters complainin’ o’ the cruelty 0’ the cat— 
Well, I'd let him run on till | marks the moment to open my fire ; 
then I'd pour such a peltin’ broadside into the beggar’s bows, I'd 
soon rial pr pester-an’-mortar-man staggrin’ astarn—‘* Now, Gem- 
men,’ says I, ‘ you all hears the mischeef that mischeevious man is 
tryin’ to make in these here horrid mischeevious times.’— Now I tells 
the fellow fairly, face to face—an’ I’m not the man as ’oud turn my 
back on the best Member among ye—but I tells the fellow fairly— 
an’ I axes pardon o’ the House—for your big-wigs have never no 
objection to a bit o’ blarney—‘ I axes,’ says I, * pardon of this here 
honourable House, for callin’ the fellow a fellow ; but I basn’t it in 
my heart to call any man a honourable member, when I knows 
there’s not a morsel of honour in the smallest member of his body.’— 
Then they'll sing out ‘ Order /’ again—and then, says I, ‘Gemmen, 
you knows it’s never no use; I've made up my mind on the pint— 
I’m detarmined to do my duty—and not sit here like some b/ue- 
jackets as I could easily name—and let a man label his Majesty’s 
sarvus for want o’ tellin’ the fellow a bit o’ my mind, and bringin’ 
him up with the round-turn.—Gemmen,’ says I,’ that there man- 
o’-mischeef is not only tryin’ to humbug this here honourable House, 
but he's tryin’ as well to gammon the seamen o' the sarvus into a 
sham-Abraham belief that he is their best an’ only friend !—Now, 
Gemmen,’ says I, gettin’ bold on the business—‘ Now,’ says I, ‘ afore 
the Member for Multiplication’ (for they say he’s a devil of a fellow 





' Jack seems to have read the alluded-to senator’s speeches somewhat closely. 
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of figurs) ‘afore the multiplication-man makes his motion to knock - 
off both pensions and punishments, I’ll bet him a wager of a week’s 
og, he can never produce out of his million o’ letters a single 
syllable from a thoro-bred tar touchin’ on the cruelty o’ the cat!’ 
hen you’d hear such clappin’ o’ hands, kickin’ o’ feet, an’ such a 
reglar hubbub fore-an’-aft the House, that you’d fairly think the roof 
‘oud fall in. ‘ Now,’ says I, ‘Gemmen,’ as soon as I brings ’em 
back to a proper sort of quarter-deck silence—‘ Now, Gemmen,’ 
says I, ‘ if you believes me—an’ I’m sure by all your right honourable 
mugs—I axes your pardons—I mean by all your beleevin’ faces— 
I’m sure you does—you’ll now allow me to capsize the ’Pothecary’s 
tion—I axes his pardon—his motion, I mean—and send him and 
is corporal’s punishment clean out o’ the House in the hands o’ the 
master-a’tarms ; then you ’ll hear cheers from stem to starn.—‘ Gem- 
men,’ says I, ‘ I’ve no objection to cheers, but I doesn’t like the way 
as you rig your roarers—Gemmen, your cheers are the cheers of a 
lubberly house—there’s nothin’ ship-shape about ’em—you doesn’t 
sing-out together. Now when you wants to cheer, let only some 
right honourable member give me the wink, an’ I’m the man as ‘ill soon 
give you all the word.’—This, you know, I says, to set ’em all in 
good-humour afore 1 makes the motion I has in my mind.—‘ Gem- 
men,’ says I, ‘afore I makes a move,—that’s afore I] makes my 
motion—I must set some on ye right on the score o’ the cat— 
Gemmen,’ says I, ‘no one says nothin’ about it afloat ; and more- 
over,’ says I, ‘them as get up the cry ashore, are the very first,’ says 
I, ‘as ’oud help this here Mister Swing to fire a stack, or Burke 
their brothers—Gemmen, I now moves—the mutinous member for 
St. Giles’s be put in the Report—the Master-a’tarms sent for—the 
bilboes brought up—and the prisoner clapt, both legs in limbo.’— 
What d’ye think o’ that, Sam ?—‘ Spell oh !’—The watch is out.” 


W.N.G. 
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